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May I be allowed to address this 
volume to you with sincere and affectionate 
regard? It deals with events concerning 
which you might legitimately say guorum 
magna pars fut. So far as possible I have 
excluded from its pages the names of living 
leaders. The limitation has prevented my 
doing any justice to the work and witness 
of men like yourself to whom our Churches 
owe so much. In slight compensation for 
this injustice, and as some public acknow- 
ledgment of my own personal esteem, pray 
accept this dedication. 
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I 
tHe NEW CENTURY 


N some respects the England of the 
seventeenth century is more easily con- 
ceived than the England of the dawn of the 
nineteenth. The year 1800, while it has a 
modern sound, belongs, in fact, to an almost 
unrealisable past. Never had the life of 
England presented a more bewildering study 
in light and shadow. A king occupied her 
throne whose periods of mental derangement 
were less to be dreaded than his more lucid 
intervals, The war with France was a night 
of gloom, with no glimmerings of daybreak ; 
yet it was through this war, by her unconquer- 
ably stubborn spirit, that England was “to 
save Europe by her example.” The Act of 
Union with Ireland had just been passed by 
methods of infamy which will darken for all 
time the glorious fame of Pitt. Corrupted by 
English gold and English titles, Irish leaders, 
2 I 
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as has been well said, had “sold the birthright 
of their nation.” If Pitt had had his way it 
is clear that the measure of Union would 
have been followed by Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and the concurrent endowment of both 
Catholic and Protestant Dissenters. Pro- 
posals for Catholic emancipation were 
obviously just and statesmanlike, But it is 
difficult to be patient when we are asked 
to apply the same epithet to the proposal 
to bribe Dissenters into some sort of consent 
to Episcopal ascendancy. Pitt suffered from 
the everlasting error of our so-called states- 
men who imagine that money can satisfy all 
consciences, and settle matters of principle 
and conviction. The statesmen of the nine- 
teenth century have seldom understood the 
real religious life of the people they were 
appointed to govern; they first provoke 
religious strife by their blunders, and then 
accuse the controversialists of hindering the 
good work of Parliaments. The vain and 
shallow Addington, who succeeded Pitt at 
the beginning of the century, believed that 
the way of peace in Ireland was to strengthen 
the Episcopal Establishment at the expense 
of her rivals. The delusion served to aggra- 
vate Irish strife and misery; and not till 
Mr. Gladstone laid his axe at the root of 
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the mischief by disestablishing and dis- 
endowing the Episcopal Church in Ireland 
was any substantial alleviation of the re- 
ligious situation afforded. The last years 
of the eighteenth century, moreover, had 
been marked in Scotland by a revival of 
some of the methods associated with the 
Middle Ages. We read of young lawyers 
being transported for fourteen years for 
advocating parliamentary reform. An in- 
stance even more interesting from our point 
of view is the case of Thomas Fyshe Palmer, 
the Unitarian minister at Dundee, who was 
concerned in the issue of a manifesto in 
favour of Universal Suffrage and short Parlia- 
ments, and who was tried and sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. After being 
made to work in irons with a gang of 
felons, he was shipped away to the Botany 
Bay settlement, where he lived as a convict 
till 1800, and finally died of dysentery, 
originally contracted on the convict vessel. 
Such was the foolish terror excited by the 
French Revolution that Acts were passed 
by overwhelming majorities limiting the 
rights of association and of public meeting, 
of free speech and a free press. It was the 
era of reaction. The splendid thesis of Fox, 
that “Liberty is order, liberty is strength,” 
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was uttered to deaf ears. As has so often 
happened in English history, the Puritan 
soul of the nation was temporarily sub- 
merged, only to revive with irresistible force 
at a later day. 

Another indication of the struggle which 
lay before Free Churchmen in the nineteenth 
century is to be found in those brief reports 
which have come down to us of the survival 
not only of the letter but of the spirit of the 
Conventicle Act. Let us take one example. 
The date is the 26th of January, 1800, and 
the scene a little country village on the 
border of Suffolk, Wetheringsett by name. 
The Baptist minister from the neighbouring 
town of Diss, in Norfolk, has travelled to 
Wetheringsett to hold a simple service in 
the house of one of the members of his 
Church. We now turn to the printed report : 
“Suddenly a neighbouring clergyman, who 
was also a magistrate, appeared and took 
him into custody ‘under the provisions of 
the Conventicle Act’; and then, with other 
magistrates, proceeded to exact the full sum 
of ¢wenty pounds from Mr. Farmery ; twenty 
pounds more from the poor man at whose 
house he preached; and five shillings each 
from eight of the hearers, chiefly very poor 
persons; in all forty guineas for the sup- 
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posed crime of preaching and hearing the 
Word of God.” We learn that Mr. Farmery 
had to go to Norwich and Yarmouth to 
collect this iniquitous fine from sympathisers 
and friends. But what a picture! One 
minister of Christ taking in custody another 
minister of Christ, and charging him with the 
crime of preaching the Gospel; and then 
sitting on the bench to inflict grievous fines 
not only on his brother minister, but on 
numbers of poor parishioners whose only 
offence was their love of the Gospel. 
Similar instances of intolerance and perse- 
cution appear from time to time in the 
reports of the proceedings of Parliament 
which had the effect of creating a public 
conscience against those statutes which still 
remained operative, though they were the 
product of an age of tyranny which few men 
dared to defend. 

Behind these acts of oppression, however, 
there was undoubtedly a fierce spirit of 
jealousy and enmity, especially on the part 
of the ecclesiastics, The steady growth of 
Nonconformity was watched by them with 
indignation and alarm. That this was so 
is vividly illustrated by the oratorical duel 
between the notorious Bishop Horsley and 
that redoubtable protagonist.of Free Church- 
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men, Robert Hall. It may be freely con- 
ceded that the Bishop met more than his 
match ; but it is only fair to him and to his 
Church to set forth the beliefs which he pro- 
fessed to hold. He complains that “in many 
parts of the kingdom conventicles have been 
opened in great numbers, and congregations 
formed of one knows not what denomination. 
. .. sunday Schools are opened in connec- 
tion with these conventicles,... It is very 
remarkable that these congregations of nonde- 
scripts have been mostly formed since the 
Jacobins have been laid under the restraints 
of those two most salutary statutes known by 
the names of the Sedition and Treason Bills ; 
a circumstance which gives much ground for 
suspicion that sedition and athetsm are the 
veal objects of these institutions rather than 
religion.” ‘Waxing warmer, the good Bishop 
convinces himself that he is unmasking “a 
conspiracy against the Lord and against His 
Christ.” Will it be believed that those 
mysterious enemies of the Commonwealth, 
the Jacobins, are “making a tool of 
Methodism ... while the real Methodist is 
kept in utter ignorance of the wicked enter- 
prise the counterfeit has in hand”? Chal- 
lenged as to this appalling creed in the 
House of Lords, the Bishop stood to his 


as 
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guns. “Schools of atheism and disloyalty 
abound in this country,” he told the horrified 
peers. “Schools in the disguise of charity ; 
schools and Sunday Schools in which the 
minds of the children of the very lowest 
orders are enlightened ; that is to say, taught 
to despise religion and the laws, and all sub- 
ordination.” 

By such prodigious discharge of his heaviest 
artillery the Bishop drew upon himself the fire 
of the most powerful and incisive of all the 
Nonconformist apologists of the time—Robert 
Hall. That great writer had little difficulty in 
exposing the phantoms that were terrorising 
the Episcopa! imagination. These Jacobinical 
machinations were neither more nor less than 
simple village missions, designed to offer to 
the peasantry of England the inspiration and 
consolation of the Gospel. “To construe the 
impulse of compassion into a crime” was an 
“outrage”; and the proposal of the Bishop 
that no Sunday School should be permitted 
except under the control of the clergyman 
was “an attempt to support an ecclesiastical 
establishment by invading the freedom of 
education,” an attempt that “resembles more 
the policy of a Julian than the gentleness of 
Christ.” 

But let us ask the question, What was it 
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that led men like Bishop Horsley to accuse 
the Dissenters of disloyal and revolutionary 
purposes? Of all men living the Dissenters 
were least open to the charge. Their support 
of the Hanoverian dynasty had almost ex- 
ceeded the bounds of discretion ; and it cannot 
honestly be said that the character of the 
Georges had justified the golden prognostica- 
tions of their rule. But the Dissenters had 
memories of the reactionary days of Anne; 
and the records of Stuart absolutism were for 
all men to read. What treasonable hopes 
High Churchmen might have to reproach 
themselves with is another question, but Non- 
conformity was guiltless of a single revolution- 
ary design. What did lie at their door was 
their zeal for Reform and their enthusiasm for — 
Liberty. For the Government whose hands 
were red in the blood of the American 
colonists, and who had stung the Puritans of 
the New World into desperate and successful 
revolt, the English Nonconformists had no 
feeling but contempt. Moreover, they sympa- 
thised with the French Revolution, and said 
so. They were able to distinguish the ex- 
cesses of the movement from the genuine 
struggle for popular liberty, “The French 
Revolution,” said Robert Hall, “has always 
appeared to me the most splendid event 
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recorded in the annals of history.” He pro- 
ceeded to argue that if England was to be 
saved from the bloodshed and suffering that 
stained the pages of that story, she must 
travel along the pathway of Reform. 

The masterly sketch which we owe to 
Robert Hall’s pen of the ominous signs in 
English life at the end of the eighteenth 
century will be of interest to every anxious 
observer of the closing years of the nineteenth. 
The country was suffering from the financial 
effects of a most unhappy war. The national 
debt was enormously increased. The taxes 
and the poor-rates had gone up as the national 
credit had gone down. There was “a rapid 
and portentous multiplication of crimes.” 
There was “failure of employment and de- 
pression of wages.” Above all there was the 
secret growth of “corruption” in the public 
service, which to Robert Hall, as to all right- 
thinking men, was more to be dreaded than 
despotism. Despotism, he said in a memorable 
phrase, employs force to enslave the people, 
but corruption employs the people to enslave 
themselves. He knew what he was talking 
about. Hehad seen “ the basest” of ministers 
of State “retreat from the ruin of their country 
loaded with honours and with spoils.” He was 
to see corruption raised to a fine art to carry 
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the Act of Union with Ireland. These were 
some of the abuses in the State. “ The abuses 
in the Church,” he added scathingly, “are too 
numerous to be detailed and too inveterate 
to be corrected.” Then he proceeds to an 
eloquent and moving description of the 
miseries of the poor; their “want of mental 
improvement,” their “hard-earned pittance 
diminished by taxes.” “Were industry,” he 
pleads, “allowed to find its level, were the 
poor-laws abolished, and a small portion of 
that expense which swells the tide of corrup- 
tion, the splendours of the great or the 
miseries of war bestowed on the instruction 
of the common people, the happy effects 
would descend to the remotest posterity.” 
Finally he demands whether it is possible to 
behold with patience “the numberless tribe 
of placemen, pensioners, and sycophants who 
are enriched at the public expense ; a noxious 
spawn engendered by the corruptions of 
government and nourished by its diseases.” 

Perhaps it is little wonder that the conserva- 
tive and reactionary clerics were alarmed at 
the spread of a Nonconformity whose typical 
representative combined such keen perception 
of the abuses of the time with such incompar- 
able literary skill, and, it should be added, 
such fearlessness, with which to expose them. 
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Robert Hall, by his splendid defence of the 
Freedom of the Press, proved himself a 
worthy descendant of Milton ; by his analysis 
of “the present discontents,” his plea for “a 
reform of Parliament,” his assertion of “the 
rights of man,” his insistence on liberty of 
discussion and association, and his trenchant 
defence of Dissenters, he proved himself a 
prescient pioneer of progress, foreshadowing 
not obscurely the inevitable path of social and 
political reform. 

But even so we have not exhausted the 
account of England’s indebtedness to Robert 
Hall. His was one of the first voices lifted up 
on behalf of a trade union. The Leicester- 
shire framework knitters were earning on an 
average from five shillings and sixpence to 
six shillings a week. Their Union was formed 
so that those who were destitute might be 
afforded a subsistence, and “not be compelled 
to offer their labour for next to nothing.” 
This effort to maintain the rate of wages 
seemed to Robert Hall entirely praiseworthy. 
He boldly declared that on the teaching of 
Scripture the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and added, “if there be any spectacle which 
shocks the natural feeling of justice it is the 
sight of industry rewarded with famine.” He 
went on to maintain the thesis that was then 
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by no means an accepted truism, that the 
workers have “a natural right to attempt the 
amelioration of their condition by any means 
consistent with the peace of society and the 
inviolable security of property.” The Union, 
he argued, was “the policy of self-defence.” 
For this whole-hearted assertion of the right 
of a body of workmen to form a Union for 
the purpose of preventing sweating he was 
roundly denounced by Cobbett. Not in the 
least dismayed by this attack, he wrote a 
second pamphlet full of insight and sympathy. 
The conclusion was exceedingly noble. 
“There is such a sin as oppression,” he insists ; 
“it consists ... in taking such an advantage 
of the weakness and necessity of the poor as 
converts them into mere instruments of a 
superior power, the victims of selfish emolu- 
ment.” “He is the oppressor who is not 
restrained by the dictates of humanity from 
pushing to its utmost extent the natural 
superiority which riches everywhere possess 
over poverty.” Finally he applies to his 
opponents the scourge of Scripture, when “ it 
denounces with such awful severity the doom 
of such as ‘withhold their hire from those 
who reaped the field”” “In the eye of 
Heaven wages may justly be said to be w7th- 
held from the labourer when they are totally 
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inadequate to his subsistence, and such as 
nothing but helpless indigence could induce 
him to accept.” Social reformers and trade 
unionists of a later date can think and write 
such things in confidence of their general 
acceptability. When Robert Hall wrote in 
this strain he was helping to create that 
school of thinkers that has wrought already a 
veritable bloodless revolution in social Eng- 
land, and the full fruition of whose teaching 
is yet to be seen. 

Another feature of English life that makes 
the early part of the nineteenth century so re- 
mote from the latter part was in the number 
and influence of the ecclesiastical courts. 
The leaders of the Reform movements of the 
nineteenth century, as the popular leaders of 
the seventeenth, struck at these courts as 
fruitful sources of extortion and injustice, 
Why it is that an ecclesiastical court should 
contrast so unfavourably with a civil court 
it may be impossible to determine. But it 
is certain that these courts were the scene 
of intolerable exactions and caricatures of 
justice. The records of Parliament are 
crowded with debates on the subject of the 
simplification of the machinery of justice, 
and always the worst illustrations of the 
miscarriage of right are taken from the 
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proceedings of the ecclesiastical courts. 
The question was raised in an acute form 
when Church rates began to be resisted ; and 
one of the many advantages that flowed from 
that great agitation lay in the prominence 
given to the urgency of reform in this direc- 
tion. When the case of Mr. Thorogood was 
before Parliament it came out in debate that 
for him to have answered the process and 
appeared before the ecclesiastical court 
would have gone far to ruin him finan- 
cially. It was then that Mr. Harvey treated 
the House to so excellent and witty a 
description of the courts with which the 
country was plagued that we must find 
room for it here. “There were,’ he said, 
“no less than seven ecclesiastical courts, 
the remnants of papal power. Blackstone 
stated that these courts were the offspring 
of papal tyranny which the Reformation 
itself had failed to destroy. Into either or 
all of these seven courts the clergy, or the 
great conservatives of the national piety, 
could draw the subjects of the kingdom, 
First of all, there was the Avrchdeacon’s 
Court, confined to the locality over which 
the authority of each respective archdeacon 
extended. From this individuals might be 
drawn into the Cousistory Court; and although 
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as a religious body they who presided over 
this court proceeded on the assumption that 
no man could tell a lie, they set out with 
a glaring falsehood by making the very writ 
of removal declare that of his own free will 
and desire he came before the court for the 
purpose of obtaining speedy justice with the 
aid of men learned in the law. Then he 
was told, ‘True, there is a judgment against 
you in that court, but it is only a preliminary 
one. The ecclesiastics, in their tender solici- 
tude for conscience, and from respect of your 
sense of right, have provided you with a 
refuge. Are you not aware that there is a 
Court of Arches? We will introduce you 
into it, and if you should fail there never 
despair. Only leave 450 on the threshold 
of the Court of Arches and we will intro- 
duce you to the Court of Peculiars. There 
you will have the advantage of an assembly 
of grave men, rendered singularly significant 
by wigs and other appendages of learning. 
If justice be not done you in the Court of 
Peculiars, you have nothing to do but pay for 
the advantage of getting into the Prerogative 
Court, which, if it should confirm the judg- 
ments of the inferior tribunals, still thank 
your God you are in the land of liberty and 
law, and the doors of justice are not closed 
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against you, for you have still an opportunity 
of appearing before the Court of Delegates, 
and if you be defeated in all the courts then 
the tender mercy of the law hands you over to 
a Commission of Review,” 

Little wonder that Englishmen came to 
regard the ecclesiastical courts rather as 
instruments of exaction than the machinery 
of justice. The hardships and sufferings of 
those who had the misfortune to offend the 
Church authorities became an_ irresistible 
argument in favour of the transfer of 
authority from the ecclesiastical to the civil 
courts; and that the cause of justice has 
been by so much better served England is 
primarily indebted to the courage and reso- 
lution of Nonconformists. 

This is not the place to describe the prison 
system of the England of the end of the 
eighteenth century, but the whole so-called 
administration of justice was revolting. Men, 
women, and children were publicly executed 
for trivial offences. The interiors of our 
prisons were squalid, filthy, and horrible 
beyond all power to describe. A con- 
science on this question was being slowly 
created and educated. 

Early in the new century (or near the 
dawn of the new century) there died a Free 
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Churchman of splendid memory, whose soul 
had been kindled by the Revival fires, and 
whose life-labour indicated the new direc- 
tion of social and political reform which 
Nonconformity was henceforth to pursue. 
This was John Howard, who passed away 
at Kherson, in Russia, a martyr missionary 
in the cause of prison reform. A generation 
was to pass before Elizabeth Fry was driven, 
by an overwhelming passion of love and pity, 
to attempt that work for the regeneration of 
the female prisoners at Newgate which was 
followed by such striking results. She has 
other claims, moreover, to be esteemed a 
pioneer in the cause of social reform. Wit- 
ness her work in 1820, to provide shelter 
and food for the unemployed, and the system 
of district visitation which she organised for 
the purpose of relieving real distress and 
preventing imposture in the administration 
of charity. 

If any proof were needed of the remark- 
able fact that all fruitful social movements 
have religious roots, the genesis of elemen- 
tary education might be fairly cited. The 
first real concern for the condition of child- 
life in this country found expression in the 
Sunday School system. Robert Raikes, the 
proprietor of the Gloucester Herald, started 
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his first Sunday School in that town in 1786, 
It is not claimed that he was the first to 
experiment in this direction. He himself 
acknowledges the borrowing of an idea from 
a Dissenter named William King. 

But Raikes succeeded where other isolated 
pioneers had failed—he called the attention 
of the Church at large to the problem, and 
how it might be faced. The Free Churches 
seized upon the idea from the start, and took 
that lead in the great Sunday School move- 
ment which they have so easily held ever 
since. Seventeen years after Raikes founded 
his first school, and when the movement was 
spreading with lightning rapidity through 
the land, a young Quaker named Joseph 
Lancaster raised the even greater question 
of primary secular instruction for the 
neglected children of the poor. We shall 
see in a later chapter how Lancaster 
organised a day-school in his father’s house 
in the Borough Road, Southwark, and how 
the success that always follows on a coura- 
gcous experiment on right lines rewarded 
Lancaster’s efforts from the first. Broad- 
minded and philanthropic laymen of every 
school of thought gave the young educationist 
practical support. The ecclesiastics alone 
dissented, ‘They had the uneasy feeling that 
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the plain teaching of Scripture meant Non- 
conformity, and that unless some of the 
unscriptural dogmas of the Church Cate- 
chism were inculcated these schools would 
become hotbeds of heresy. It was sug- 
gested that the city waifs would be better 
roaming the streets in ignorance and vice 
than be educated in schools where the 
instruction included nothing more definite 
that the simple Scripture lesson. The force 
of bigotry could no farther go. But the 
consequence of this attitude of the ecclesias- 
tics was the organisation of the National 
School Society, the aim of which was to 
found schools for children where they might 
receive the inestimable blessings of the 
Church Catechism, be compelled to attend the 
parish church on Sunday, and generally be 
subject to the personal influence of the clergy. 

For the next half-century the struggle 
between these two voluntary systems went 
on; the wealth of the Establishment, aug- 
mented by enormous State grants for build- 
ing purposes, being devoted to creating a 
system of schools where little children might 
be inoculated with theological and eccle- 
siastical dogmas which would save them, in 
after-years, from becoming the victims of the 
dangerous disease of Dissent. 
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It should be remembered that in this 
matter of organisation on a heroic scale the 
system of Episcopacy and the ramifications 
of the Established Church, with its “one 
gentleman in every parish,’ gave the 
National School Society an enormous ad- 
vantage. For the Free Churches organisa- 
tion was a slow, expensive, and difficult 
business. We are dealing with the period 
before railways, when intercourse between 
any one part of England and any other was 
rare and expensive. Newspapers were few, 
and Free Church magazines almost non- 
existent. Information spread generally from 
centre to circumference. Conferences and 
consultations by those in the outlying dis- 
tricts with those responsible for national 
movements were often impossible. When 
we consider all the difficulties in their path 
we cannot sufficiently admire the extraordi- 
nary success which attended the zeal and 
intelligence of Lancaster—the promoter of 
the British and Foreign School Society—in 
the multiplying of schools on a truly catho- 
lic and unsectarian basis. 

It must further be borne in mind that 
the old atmosphere of suspicion had not 
given place to the new atmosphere of con- 
fidence and sympathy in the Free Churches, 
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The controversy between Calvinism and 
Arminianism was still fiery. Methodist and 
Independent were still conscious of a great 
eulf of doctrinal difference fixed between 
them, “so that they that would pass from 
us to you cannot.” Wesleyan Methodists 
had not begun to read their title clear to 
the noble heritage of Free Church England. 
The elder Nonconformity, stiff in its intel- 
lectualism, and the pride of a well-descended 
family that had Abraham for its father, 
regarded the Methodist as an upstart religious 
adventurer with a doubtful lineage and more 
than doubtful opinions. The attitude, con- 
sequently, of the Calvinist Dissenter to his 
new Free Church ally was for the most part 
cold and distant, openly contemptuous, or 
frigidly polite. This was the glacial epoch, 
and it was somewhat slow in passing. That 
it did pass was due, perhaps, most of all to 
the fight against civil disabilities and State 
persecutions, as well as to the formidable 
recrudescence of Catholic dogma and cleri- 
cal pretensions in connection with the Oxford 
Movement. The necessity of fighting out 
another great engagement in the age-long 
war of Protestant and Romanist—an engage- 
ment in which Catholic subtlety clothed its 
forces in Anglican uniforms more success- 
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fully to perplex the simple-minded—drew 
Protestant Nonconformists into sympathy 
and compelled their different regiments to 
take the field together. 

If this fight for what all Free Churches 
hold to be the primitive priestless Christianity 
tended to consolidate and unify their forces, 
there were other causes that equally engaged 
their sympathies and helped to draw them 
into line. Foremost among these we may 
mention the fight, extending over half a 
century, for the abolition of slavery under the 
British flag. That titanic struggle educated 
the consciences of Free Churchmen so that 
they had no temptation to desert the cause of 
the North when America in the sixties had 
the same problem to solve, and so that they 
opposed with practical unanimity the intro- 
duction of a modified slavery into South 
Africa in 1904. In this respect Noncon- 
formity abundantly proved itself worthy of 
the striking tribute of Mr. John Morley 
that it possessed “the consistent legend of 
civil enlightenment.” Equally true has Lord 
Palmerston’s saying proved that “politics in 
England would follow the conscience of the 
Dissenters.” For the painful and foolish 
reaction of the years following the French 
Revolution Nonconformists have none of the 
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discredit. Few of them possessed a vote; 
and all were disqualified by law for influential 
public office. With the widening of the Con- 
stitution their opportunity came, and they 
made the most of it. But long before they 
were able to give effect to their convictions at 
the polling-booths they made themselves felt 
as one of the big moral forces in the nation. 
Wilberforce had no more consistent or en- 
thusiastic supporters than they. The England 
of 1800 was an England whose hands were 
still red with the bloody traffic in human 
flesh ; but the Quaker, the Baptist, the Con- 
gregationalist, and the Methodist vied with 
each other in the denunciation of the vested 
interest which had so strongly entrenched 
itself in our colonial possessions. By John 
Wesley’s dying testament against slavery he 
breathed into his followers something of his 
own sacred moral passion. In 1807 the slave 
trade was abolished; but slavery itself sus- 
tained an existence until 1833, the very year 
of Wilberforce’s death, and cost the nation 
twenty millions sterling for compensation to 
the slave-owners before it was destroyed. If 
any one wants to know how impossible the 
straightforward abolition policy seemed to 
men who admired the principle but shrank 
from the burden of emancipation, let him read 
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the narrative of the final struggle in the pages 
of Greville. He will there see how imprac- 
ticable righteousness often appears when wrong 
is powerful and richly capitalised. But in the 
end all compromises, such as the apprentice- 
ship system, failed, and the contention of the 
courageous abolitionists was abundantly justi- 
fied. It is due to British Nonconformity to 
say that its convictions never changed and its 
faith never faltered. It held no truce with 
slavery ; and when the emancipation struggle 
was finally won no troops had better deserved 
the trophies awarded for distinguished valour 
on the field. 


II 
CLEARING THE WAY 


HE programme that lay before Non- 
conformity at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was indeed a formidable 
one. Reaction, as we have seen, had come 
upon the country like a flood. Old liberties 
had been seriously reduced. Every cause of 
progress was menaced. Panic legislation had 
muzzled the press. Prosecutions and penalties 
were frequent and heavy. The end of the 
eighteenth century saw the enactment of the 
Treasonable Practices Acts, the Seditious 
Meetings Acts, and an Act to repress asso- 
ciations, All these struck at the liberty of 
the subject. Fifty people might not meet in 
public assembly without the superintendence 
of a magistrate. All sorts of offences were 
construed as treason, and a minimum of proof 
was required. The formation of Reform asso- 
ciations was rendered practically impossible. 
The conditions imposed on the press became 
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increasingly vexatious and arduous. All 
these oppressive acts were in deliberate 
hostility to the traditional principles and 
policy of Nonconformists. They had stood 
for the freedom of the press as early as the 
time of John Penry; and to that cause Milton 
had dedicated the noblest of his pamphlets. 
The right of public assembly had been con- 
tended for consistently all their history 
through. The law had repeatedly suppressed 
their conventicles, but it had never succeeded 
in destroying their sense that the right of 
assembly belonged to them. Similarly they 
had stood out for the right of association and 
combination, and all the efforts to break up 
their religious societies had failed. Robert Hall 
was therefore true to the historic tradition of . 
the Free Churches when he penned his impas- 
sioned protests against the repeated acts of 
Government in violation of public liberty. 
Before Nonconformity could do its real 
work for England certain disabilities had to 
be removed and liberties to be won. At the 
time of which we are writing the Dissenter 
was a pariah anda leper. He was unworthy 
of holding public office in the country to 
which by birth and extraction he belonged. 
The national universities were not for him. 
His peculiar form of worship was indeed 
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tolerated in certain licensed conventicles ; but 
he might not hold a meeting for prayer and 
preaching in a private house without exposing 
himself to the risk of prosecution and fine, 
He could not be married in his own place of 
worship, nor buried with his own simple 
service in the parish churchyard. What the 
Nonconformist pleaded for as the century 
opened was not the bare right to exist. That 
had been ceded under the Toleration Act. 
But he demanded the right to serve the State 
as a Christian and a citizen. Yet in 1811 
Viscount Sidmouth had the impudence to 
propose that Dissent should be subjected 
to new shackles; and that since, as he was 
informed, “cobblers, tailors, pig-drovers, and 
chimney-sweepers ”—he did not add “ fisher- 
men and tent-makers”—assumed the office 
of preacher, he moved that in future no one 
should be permitted to be a minister without 
a certificate from “six respectable house- 
keepers.” Fortunately the measure died of 
ridicule, and the common sense of the country 
protected Nonconformity from further insults 
of this kind. 

It is clear from all the records that 
Robert Hall’s insistence on a reform of Par- 
liament was an expression of the general 
conviction of his co-religionists. _Noncon- 
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formity did not believe, and could not by its 
principles believe, that citizenship was the 
prerogative of the rich. It did not believe 
that the best way to reduce faction and the 
peril of revolution was to exclude all but a 
small privileged class from the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. Democracy and the 
representative principle were latent in the 
simple Church order of the elder Noncon- 
formity. 

“The people ask,” said John Bright later, 
“that stumps of trees and old walls should 
no longer send members to Parliament.” The 
descendants of those Puritans who destroyed 
the autocracy were the natural enemies of a 
privileged and dominant aristocracy. “Shall 
we who struck the lion down,” cried the . 
same fearless voice, “shall we pay the wolf 
homage?” “There is one point,’ said Robert 
Hall, “in which the friends of freedom are 
entirely agreed, that is the necessity of reform 
in the representation.” He went on to point 
out that the majority of the House of Com- 
mons was chosen by less than eight thousand 
persons. Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 
were unrepresented, while “the decayed 
boroughs of Cornwall appoint a multitude 
of representatives,” The scandal of the situa- 
tion was glaring, and Free Church England 
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was of one mind as to the necessity of reform- 
ing it. In seeking to make their nation an 
actual democracy they were fighting their 
own way within the Constitution, and gaining 
for themselves a place of influence in the 
national counsels. In all the great parlia- 
mentary battles for Catholic emancipation, 
the removal of Jewish disabilities, and the 
vindication of the right of the secularist in 
the person of Mr. Bradlaugh to sit in the 
House of Commons, Nonconformists were 
always on the side of liberty and justice ; and 
they asked nothing for themselves that they 
were not eager to concede on equal terms to 
every class of citizens. 

We propose to set out in some detail the 
story of the preliminary struggles for the repeal 
of those Acts which inflicted on Nonconfor- 
mists a statutory stigma and hateful dis- 
abilities. But to the Nonconformists of the 
period we are describing there was a more 
sublime issue than justice to Dissent. It has 
been urged against them as if it were a 
reproach, by narrow partisans, that they were 
so difficult to rouse in their own interests 
because they were so preoccupied with the 
colossal struggle against slavery and the slave 
trade. Inthe year 1800 the English flag still 
waved over the slave ships that carried 
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their human cargo, like so many cattle, from 
Africa to the West Indies. To us to-day the 
sharp conflict of ideas even among evangeli- 
cal leaders in the Church of Christ is almost 
incredible. George Whitefield was a slave 
owner; John Wesley thundered against the 
accursed thing on his death-bed as he had 
done all his life long. John Newton had 
served on a slave ship. He knew the horrors 
of the traffic, but contrived to convince 
himself that it was a defensible and even a 
Christian custom. William Cowper, his close 
friend and comrade, brought all the force of 
his genius to the plea for freedom. Lord 
Eldon declared that “the slave trade could 
not be opposed to Christianity and the precepts 
of the Gospel, seeing that it was uniformly 
supported by the right reverend prelates.” 
But in the rank and file of Nonconformity 
there was no “unsettled conviction.” The 
Clapham leaders of the anti-slavery agitation 
were staunch Low Churchmen with hardly 
an exception. But, as Sir George Trevelyan 
says, “Without the aid of Nonconformist 
sympathy and money and oratory and 
organisation, their operations would have 
been doomed to certain failure.” That aid 
was unsparingly given. During the quarter 
of a century of strenuous agitation between 
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1807, when the slave traffic was declared 
illegal, to 1833, when slavery itself was 
abolished, all the great Nonconformist 
organisations lent their aid to the cause of 
emancipation. But their influence was, 
owing to one signal event, even more decisive. 
The deed that “was fatal to slavery in the 
West Indies, in the same degree as the 
execution of John Brown was its death-blow 
in the United States, was the judicial murder 
of John Smith, missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, in 1824. That event 
supplied the most effective portion of the 
maiden speech in which the future Lord 
Macaulay addressed the Anti-Slavery Society 
—a speech that must have rejoiced the hearts 
of Zachary Macaulay, his father, and his 
Quaker mother. “We remember, and God 
Almighty forbid that we ever should forget, 
how at the trial of Mr. Smith hatred 
regulated every proceeding, was substituted 
for every law, and allowed its victim no 
sanctuary in the house of mourning, no refuge 
in the very grave.” Even more brilliant was 
Brougham’s oration in Parliament. Seldom 
has the soul of England been more profoundly 
stirred. John Smith’s death did more to 
forward the cause of emancipation than all 
the pamphlets of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
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“It is expedient that one man should die for 
the people.” 

It is an evidence of the faith which 
Nonconformity has always had in the 
soundness of heart of the English democracy 
that its leaders were convinced that slavery 
only survived because the government of 
England was in the hands of a privileged 
few. When William Knibb heard, as he 
sailed up the English Channel in 1832, that 
the Reform Bill was law, he exclaimed, 
“Thank God, now I’ll have slavery down.” 
He was right. The vor populi was a far 
diviner thing than the interested verdict of 
an aristocracy that boasted its culture and 
genius for statesmanship. When the decision 
of the new electorate was taken the result. 
was never in doubt. 

While this august controversy was being 
pursued by a body of as devoted and dis- 
interested and steadfast advocates as ever 
consecrated themselves to the service of 
humanity, other problems of great interest 
and value to Free Churchmen had received 
final settlement. All efforts to repeal the 
obnoxious and scandalous Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts during the last years of the 
eighteenth century had failed, and miserably 
failed. Under these Acts the most important 
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public offices were closed to the Dissenter 
unless he would consent to take the sacra- 
ment in the English Church. It is 
incredible that such a profanation of the 
most sacred of all ordinances should have 
been contemplated with equanimity and 
satisfaction for so long by devout Churchmen. 
But during the era of reaction any attempt 
to do justice to Nonconformists, the spiritual 
comrades of rebel America, and sympathisers 
with revolutionary France, was rejected with 
a decisiveness that was positively brutal. 
Fox might tell the House that “the cause 
of Dissenters was identified with the universal 
rights of mankind.” Pitt talked the usual 
rhetorical nonsense about the Church and 
Constitution being in danger if Dissenters 
were admitted to civil office on terms of 
equality with orthodox Churchmen; and 
Edmund Burke compromised his reputation 
for sagacity by argument in the same strain. 
Even Wilberforce saw in the proposal the 
insertion of a lever which would eventually 
subvert the Establishment, and so resolved to 
perpetuate the injustice lest a worst thing 
came upon the country. Those were the 
days of the Birmingham riots and the 
burning of the house of Dr, Priestley, one 
of the noblest and notablest of Unitarians 
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and scientists. In many parts of the country 
Nonconformists’ lives and property were in 
danger at the hands of ignorant and in- 
furiated mobs eager to establish orthodoxy 
in the good old way, by fire and bludgeon. 

It was seven-and-thirty years later before 
the proposal for repeal was formally raised 
again. There had been a silent revolution in 
public feeling in the meanwhile ; and nowhere 
was this more manifest than among the 
occupants of the bench of Bishops. Some 
very handsome. acknowledgments of error 
came from that quarter when the Bill for 
repeal was before the House of Lords; and 
it seemed strange but eminently wholesome 
to hear the old Nonconformist argument 
against the profanation of the sacrament on 
the lips of the successors of men who had so 
peremptorily demanded the sacramental test. 
In the House of Commons Peel was un- 
gracious, and would have been dangerous 
had he had numerical support enough. But 
Lord John Russell stood manfully by his 
Bill; and in 1828 the Test and Corporation 
Acts—the odious embodiment of the spirit 
of intolerance and ascendancy—disappeared 
from the statute book of the realm. This 
event meant for the nation more than the 
mere belated act of justice to a long-suffering 
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class of subjects. It meant the birth of a 
new England and the triumph of new ideas. 
As for the Acts themselves, Mr. Bright said 
later on that, whereas it was true that under 
them no Dissenter could hold any civil or 
military office in the State, it was also true 
that many did hold them contrary to the 
law ; and “every year a Bill of Indemnity was 
passed to excuse them for having broken the 
law.” That any State should exonerate her 
citizens for righteously defying her own 
unjust and oppressive statutes was certainly 
an anomalous state of things, and one that 
could only serve to bring law into contempt. 
The fact was, of course, that these old statutes 
against Nonconformists had long since ceased 
to rest upon the respect or consent of the 
nation. A new democratic age was at the 
door, of which there was no surer indication 
than this tardy concession of equal civil 
rights as between conformist and noncon- 
formist. 

The question was being fought out in 
stormy fashion whether England should be 
ruled by a clerical and aristocratic oligarchy, 
or whether the English people should rule 
themselves. It could not be expected that 
those who had enjoyed the consequence and 
emoluments of power so long should 
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relinquish their monopoly without a struggle. 
Privilege dies hard. But it stands to the 
credit of statesmanship in England that it 
always stopped short of that desperate resist- 
ance to innovation which must have produced 
revolution. At the same time it is not too 
much to say that chief among all the factors 
which saved England from following in the 
wake of France was the Nonconformist 
influence. The friends of freedom, as Robert 
Hall put it, were of one mind, and they made 
Political Reform a religious creed. The 
hundred thousand men and women who 
stood on the slope of Newhall Hill in 
Birmingham sang words that were as full of 
the consciousness of a Divine cause as the 
Psalms that Cromwell’s soldiers sang at 
Worcester or Dunbar— 


“God is our guide, no swords we draw; 
We kindle not war's battle fires. 
By union, justice, reason, law, 
We claim the birthright of our sires.” 


This was their Marseillaise ; and the differ- 
ence between such songs as this and the 
frenzied cry for vengeance to which the 
Revolution had marched in France, is the 
difference between the two movements. The 
men at the back of the English Reform 
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movement were profoundly religious men. 
They were as little the slaves of cleri- 
calism or the idolators of rank and 
wealth as the revolutionists across the 
Channel. But they were men of the Puritan 
strain, formulating once again “ the Rights of 
the People of England” in many a manifesto 
as forcible as that one of olden days due to 
the fervid conviction of Ireton. That they 
meant what they said and sang there was no 
manner of doubt. When the second Reform 
Bill was before Parliament, a declaration was 
being signed through the country that unless 
the Bill passed this time no taxes should be 
paid, nor any property purchased that was 
distrained by the tax-gatherer. It was 
rebellion, but, as Trevelyan says, “so brief 
and bloodless that history does not recognise 
it as rebellion at all.” Lord Milton had 
acted the part of John Hampden and 
inaugurated the rebellion “by the essentially 
English proceeding of a quiet country gentle- 
man telling the collector to call again.” All 
England awaited the issue breathlessly. The 
House of Peers had not dared to throw out 
the measure, but they had made it unrecog- 
nisable in Committee. “The Lords’ amend- 
ments,” said Bright contemptuously, “are the 
offspring and spawn of feeble minds.” The 
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people were in no humour to be disfranchised 
by such feeble minds. They had borne the 
rejection of the first Reform Bill without out- 
rage and riot. But they considered that they 
had now given the Lords time to bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Men were recall- 
ing the eloquent warning of Macaulay’s first 
speech for Reform. “The danger is terrible. 
The time is short. If this Bill should be 
rejected I pray to God that none of those 
who concur in rejecting it may ever remember 
their votes with unavailing remorse, amidst 
the wreck of laws, the confusion of ranks, the 
spoliation of property, and the dissolution of 
social order.” There is little doubt that 
some such fears as these preyed upon the 
royal imagination, and even affected the . 
mind of the Great Duke. The Reform Bill 
received the royal assent in June, 1832, 
auspicious of the shifting of political power 
and the advent of democracy. 

That the Nonconformity of these stirring 
days succeeded in living up to its principles 
is most of all demonstrated by the heartiness 
of the support given by Free Churchmen to 
the cause of Catholic emancipation. It is true 
that Sir Edward Baines found occasion to 
reprove the Wesleyans in the Leeds Mercury 
because, as he maintained, they were for the 
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most part hostile to the removal of Catholic 
disabilities. But all students of Methodism 
know full well that the rank and file have 
not been uniformly represented by their 
leaders ; and it is well within the bounds of 
probability that this was so then. If, how- 
ever, the accusation was well founded, the 
exception only the more strikingly illustrates 
the rule. It was a difficult fight for Non- 
conformity to wage; for in all the land no 
section of citizens sympathised less with 
Roman Catholicism. But having clearly 
grasped the principle at stake, they were not 
merely acquiescent in its application, They 
were in the van of the struggle, fighting as 
eagerly for justice to the Catholics as for 
justice to their own people. That this was 
sO was recognised in the most cordial fashion 
by Daniel O’Connell, who, speaking from the 
platform of the “Protestant Society,” in 
celebration of the triumph of the cause, said, 
“] have come here as the representative, not 
of the intellect—for of that I am incapable— 
but of the warm-hearted feelings of the people 
of Ireland. I stand here, in the name of my 
country, to express our gratitude in feeble 
but in sincere language for the exertions 
made in our behalf by our Protestant Dis- 
senting brethren.” Catholic emancipation 
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was conceded in 1829, but it was nearly thirty 
years before a similar increase of justice was 
granted to the Jews, thanks to the incorrigible 
obstinacy of the House of Peers. Noncon- 
formity was just as clear in this latter case as 
in the former, that every citizen has a right 
to the full principles and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

We have seen what amount of justification 
there is for crediting Nonconformity with two 
of the four achievements attributed to them 
in the famous saying of Lord John Russell, 
“T know the Dissenters. They gave us the 
emancipation of the slave. They gave us 
the Reform Bill. They gave us Free Trade, 
and they will give us the abolition of 
Church rates.” Emancipation and the Re- ~ 
form Bill were only won by the sustained and 
heroic exertions of Free Church England. It 
is less easy to link the cause of Free Trade 
on to those religious principles which are 
fundamental to Nonconformity. That the 
Free Churches were practically solid in their 
support of a Free Trade policy is undeniable. 
That they were so must be set to the credit 
of their genuine compassion for the workers. 
Protection operated to the advantage of the 
rich and the disadvantage of the poor; which 
was sufficient reason to Nonconformists why 
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they should attack the system which, in the 
memorable phrase of John Bright, “by law 
made famine.” When Bright spoke in Edin- 
burgh on Free Trade, it was noticed that 
twenty-nine ministers of religion were on his 
platform. Dr. Chalmers declared that “there 
was nothing that would tend so much to 
sweeten the breath of English society as 
the abolition of the Corn Laws.” Ata con- 
ference in Manchester in 1843 three hundred 
Free Church ministers were present. It is 
impossible here to describe the great Free 
Trade controversy in detail; but it must 
be said that when, after sixty years of 
trial, the principles of Free Trade are being 
assailed by one who had been their resolute 
champion, the Free Churches are as united 
as ever in their advocacy of these principles, 
When the repeal of the Corn Laws became 
an accomplished fact, Bright declared that it 
was a fulfilment of the saying of Scripture, 
“‘the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof. We have put Holy Writ into an 
Act of Parliament, and since then of that 
fulness every man and woman and little 
child in this country may freely and abun- 
dantly partake.” So significant in English 
history was the agitation for the abolition of 
Church rates, and so profound was its effect 
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in modification of existing theories as to 
the relations of Church and State, that we 
have told the story in a separate chapter. 
The present chapter can hardly close without 
a word as to one of the most remarkable 
moral crusades of the century. 

The Temperance Movement of the nine- 
teenth century found its earliest and best 
friends among Free Churchmen. In the 
year 1832 the young men in Joseph Livesey’s 
Adult Sunday School at Preston formed a 
Temperance society, and in the same year 
the total abstinence pledge was invented and 
signed by seven men, of whom Livesey 
was the best known. He was a remarkable 
character, and for many years edited a 
small magazine called Ze Moral Reformer, 
which not only advocated his Temperance 
principles, but all the big social and political 
reforms with the history of which Noncon- 
formity has been so honourably associated. 
It should be remembered that it was a small 
Temperance society, consisting of a few 
Quakers and others in the city of Cork that, 
oppressed by the prevailing drunkenness, ap- 
pealed to Father Mathew to help them, and 
started that noble Temperance missionary 
on his amazing crusade. Livesey’s colleagues 
in the English movement included Edward 
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Grubb and Dr. F. R. Lees. The Rev. John 
Angell James, of Birmingham, was a thorough- 
going supporter, and the Rev. James Sher- 
man, of Surrey Chapel, also threw in his lot 
with the abstainers. Mr. Edward Baines, the 
well-known member of Parliament for Leeds, 
became a late convert, and exercised much 
influence. John Bright, in this, as on most 
other questions, a representative of advanced 
Nonconformist habit and opinion, spoke of 
himself as follows: “For thirty-four years— 
from the time he became a householder—he 
had not introduced into his house any wine 
or spirituous liquors whatsoever. He had in 
his house no decanters, he thought he had no 
wineglasses, and had not had them since he 
took to housekeeping. It had perhaps cost 
him some slight inconvenience, but alto- 
gether he had no occasion to regret the 
step he then took.” Of later leaders in the 
Temperance struggle we can only mention 
such well-known names as Rev. J. H. Raper, 
Dr. Dawson Burns, and the Rev. Charles 
Garrett. But nobody knows much of the 
Free Churches of England who is not aware 
that one of the most significant changes of 
the century has been that which has made 
almost every Free Church a Temperance 
Society, with convictions and sympathies in 
favour of drastic licensing reform. 


III 
THE FORTY YEARS’ WAR 


HE fight for the abolition of compulsory 
Church rates lasted, roughly speaking, 

for forty years. It was so remarkable a con- 
flict that in any account of the Nonconformity 
of the nineteenth century it deserves a chapter 
to itself. Prolonged as the agitation was, no- 
body with an eye for the larger issues involved . 
would have had it a day shorter. It meant to 
the Nonconformists forty years of education 
in their principles. It raised the whole ques- 
tion'of Church establishments andecclesiastical 
courts, and forced upon the mind and con- 
science of Free Churchmen the fundamental 
problem of the relation of Church and State. 
It tested their tenacity of purpose. It taught 
them fearlessness in the propagation of their 
principles. It is not too much to say that 
they learned to put not their trust in parties 


or Parliaments. They saw themselves more 
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than once deserted by Governments which 
they had carried to power on their shoulders. 
Unpalatable as the experience was, it was 
not unwholesome. It taught them to trust 
in themselves and their principles, and to 
realise their own strength. 

The absolute beginnings of the agitation for 
the abolition of Church rates are involved in 
obscurity. The wonder to us is not that a 
conscience was created against the payment 
of Church rates early in the nineteenth 
century, but that there are so few indications 
of conscientious objections earlier. From the 
furious pamphlet war which waged around 
the question in the year of Queen Victoria’s 
accession many facts may be learned. More 
than one attempt had been made to coerce 
the churchwardens and vestries into levying 
Church rates when they had refused to do so. 
As early as 1793 a Vestry Meeting at St. 
Peter’s, Thetford, had refused a rate, and 
application was made to the Court of King’s 
Bench, of which Lord Kenyon was the Chief 
Justice, to issue a mandamus against the 
churchwardens; but the court thought it 
clear that they could not interfere by a man- 
damus. In the year 1825 another attempt 
was made to prevent the vestries exercising 
their right to refuse a rate. It was contended 
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before Lord Tenterden that all the church- 
wardens could be compelled to do was to 
call a vestry meeting to consider the propriety 
of making a rate. This contention was up- 
held. Decisions of this kind by the highest 
legal authorities strengthened the hands of 
those who were opposed to the policy of 
making up by the enforced contributions of 
Nonconformists for the lack of liberality 
among Churchmen. The great cities were 
especially the centres of agitation, but in all 
the counties where Nonconformity was strong 
the protest against compulsory Church rates 
grew in vehemence. 

In the year 1834 the first parliamentary 
engagement in the long war was fought ; and 
in 1835 Lord John Russell’s Government 
bitterly disappointed the Nonconformists by 
proposing to transfer the burden from the 
rates to the Consolidated Fund, and take 
the money out of the Dissenter’s left-hand 
breeches pocket instead of out of the right. 
This disingenuous proposal added fuel to the 
flames ; which the temper of the prelates did 
nothing to allay. The Nonconformist apolo- 
gists had now got on to the line of historic 
investigation, and were in the way of bringing 
home their responsibility for the repair of the 
parish churches to the clergy, and enforcing 
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certain conclusions as to the misappropriation 
of tithe. Such powerful journals as the 
Edinburgh Review came to their aid with 
articles of great learning; and leading lawyers 
such as Sir John Campbell, the member for 
Edinburgh, subsequently Lord Chief Justice 
and Lord Chancellor, confirmed in the main the 
Nonconformist contention. Scholarly Church- 
men, such as the Hon. and Rev. A. P. 
Perceval, in dispassionate examinations into 
the origin of Church rates, did not materially 
differ from the position occupied by Free 
Churchmen. It is worth while to state that 
position succinctly. 

(1) They maintained that tithe in England 
was to be applied in equal portions to three 
purposes—the support of the clergy, the 
repair of the fabric, and the relief of the poor. 
Of this there were many proofs. Among 
others may be cited the explicit statement in 
the Constitution of Ethelred II.: “The King 
and his Witan have decided and pronounced, 
even as the law is, that one-third of the tithes 
of every church shall go to the repair of the 
church, one-third to the servants of God, 
and one-third to God’s poor, and to ne- 
cessitous persons in servitude.” The Free 
Churchman’s contention was that the clergy 
when they received the tithe accepted 
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the responsibility for the repair of the 
church. 

(2) It isadmitted that during the thirteenth 
century the custom established itself of 
holding the clergyman responsible for the 
repair of the chancel and the inhabitants of 
the parish for the nave. But Lyndwood, 
Bishop of St. David’s, the highest authority 
on ecclesiastical law in the fifteenth century, 
says quite frankly, “By the common law, 
fabric or repair of the church belongs to this 
day to the rector.... So that at common 
law the latty may not be compelled to do this. 
But certainly dy custom even the lay parish- 
ioners are compelled to this sort of repair.” In 
other words, the laity of a parish are subject 
to no sort of legal compulsion to repair the 
fabric of the church. The legal obligation 
rests upon the clergyman. 

(3) During the second half of the thirteenth 
century there was constant conflict between 
the ecclesiastical and civil authorities on this 
question. When the laity were commanded 
to enclose churchyards or roof churches 
they applied to the civil courts, and these 
courts granted prohibitions restraining the 
ecclesiastics. Again and again the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and other prelates are 
found complaining to the king that recalci- 
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trant parishioners find refuge and shelter in 
the civil courts. 

(4) This conflict was ended by the cele- 
brated writ of Circumspecte Agatis in the 
reign of Edward I. By this writ all such 
cases were taken out of the hands of the 
civil court and committed wholly to the 
ecclesiastical courts. The result of this was 
that the layman had no appeal against the 
judgment of the ecclesiastics ; but also the 
only punishment to which he could be 
subjected was spirztual censures. These 
spiritual censures were, of course, in early 
times very formidable. A whole parish could 
be laid under interdict. Parish churches 
could be closed and the sacraments withheld. 
Notorious rebels could be excommunicated, 
and eventually buried without bell, book, or 
candle. All this was very effective until 
Reformation times. With the growth of the 
Protestant spirit these penalties were robbed 
of their terrors, and other means had to be 
sought to enforce upon a reluctant laity the 
often burdensome and uncongenial duty of 
church repair, 

(5) It having been shown that assessments 
for church repair were nominally voluntary 
but enforced by spiritual censures, the enact- 
ment in the reign of George III. was the 
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first definite denial of the spirit of liberty. 
This Act is known as 53 George III. c. 127, 
and its preamble sets forth that it is “expe- 
dient that excommunication should be dis- 
continued and more convenient modes of 
recovering Church rates be provided. It is 
therefore enacted that if a rate is duly levied 
it shall be lawful for any one of the Justices 
by warrant to levy the money .. . together 
with . .. costs, by distress and sale of the 
goods of the offender.” The dry comment of 
that blameless Churchman, the Hon. and Rev. 
A.P. Perceval, is in these words : “By these 
enactments power was given to the majority 
of ratepayers, under certain limitations, to 
convert what had been hitherto a religious 
contribution into a civil tax; and power was — 
given to the ecclesiastical officers to employ 
temporal violence in levying this civil tax for 
religion.” It may safely be said that Parlia- 
ment never did an unwiser as it never dida 
more unchristian thing when it decided once 
again to endeavour to promote “ religion” by 
methods of “temporal violence.” 

(6) The one possible means of escape from 
sectarian exactions lay in the provision that 
the inhabitants of a parish must consent to 
make the rate. The inevitable result of this 
foolish legislation was, as Mr. Perceval com- 
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plains, to turn “the temples of God into 
election booths.” The vestries of the parish 
were everywhere the scenes of conflict and 
tumult. It was complained that the Society 
for the Abolition of Church Rates circu- 
larised the clerks of municipal councils “to 
make these councils normal schools of 
agitation.” But, clearly, the attempt to 
dissuade the authorities from consenting to a 
rate was almost the only weapon left against 
a Church that had resolved to get by force of 
law what she now despaired of getting from 
the goodwill of her parishioners. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch 
that the antagonists of compulsory Church 
rates had a strong case. The movement, 
inaugurated in the thirties and maintained 
until the day of its parliamentary triumph in 
1868, had its especial spokesmen and heroes, 
Where a rate was voted there were commonly 
some two or three who refused payment, and 
suffered distraint of their goods. This is a 
kind of protest which it is comparatively 
easy to make once or twice ; but renewed as 
it was every few months, during a period of 
thirty years or more, nothing could be more 
decisive as to the deep and sacred convictions 
involved. It should be pointed out that 
during the period of this agitation a great 
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and startling change came over the English 
Church. The Tractarian Movement spread 
with extraordinary rapidity. Customs and 
ideas were brought back again into the 
National Church which it had been commonly 
supposed had disappeared for ever with the 
Roman assumptions. With every advance of 
sacerdotalism and sacramentarianism within 
the Establishment, the financial support 
of that Church became more and more 
impossible to Nonconformists. They were 
required to subsidise a Church which un- 
churched themselves and their saintly 
spiritual ancestors. Sooner than do that 
they were prepared to appear anarchical and 
contumacious, be hectored by magistrates, 
insulted by bailiffs,and scorned and disparaged 
by petty officials and superior persons gene- 
rally. In many remote hamlets the Church 
Rate Abolition Movement had its genuine 
martyrs. Their names have perished; but 
the memory of their resolution and tenacity 
has lingered on and in many instances 
inspired their descendants to resist an even 
more subtle and mischievous form of Church 
rate in the early years of the twentieth 
century. 

It was one great advantage of the Church- 
rate agitation that it brought to light various 
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forms of ecclesiastical oppression from which, 
for the most part, only the poorer and 
humbler people were the sufferers. The case 
is cited in the House of Commons of some 
“poor Dissenters at Broadway who were 
prosecuted for Easter dues.” One man, Israel 
Brown, was charged with three years’ dues at 
fourpence a year, and “expenses, three guineas.” 
But for the generosity of his neighbours he 
must have been sent to prison. In the 
parish of Llanon, South Wales, a Unitarian 
was elected churchwarden; and when the 
vestry refused to levy a rate, the church- 
warden was required to provide the elements 
for the Lord’s Supper. When he replied 
that he was too poor and had no funds, he 
was called before the ecclesiastical court, 
condemned for contumacy, and arrested for 
the debt and costs, the latter amounting to 
430. He was then sent to Carmarthen Gaol. 

The same vicar held the living of Llanelly. 
There an Independent, named James, was 
elected churchwarden. Because he busied 
himself in support of the Liberal candidate 
he was prosecuted on the charge that he had 
absented himself on several Sundays from 
the parish church. He was fined, refused to 
pay, and was sent to prison. All over the 
country similar acts of injustice were per- 
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petrated. We shall never have any true 
return now as to the number of citizens 
imprisoned for non-payment of Church rates. 
The reports of the debates in the House of 
Commons give occasional references to the 
scenes witnessed in the country, as, for instance, 
when the Truro prisoners were released and 
welcomed with “a splendid procession.” But 
if their numbers cannot be known we have 
abundant evidence as to the quality of their 
spirit. The most notorious case of suffering 
was that of John Thorogood, of Chelmsford, 
whose imprisonment was the subject of 
repeated debates in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The facts as to Thorogood are as 
follows: He was prosecuted for the non- 
payment of five shillings and _ sixpence. 
Before the magistrates he not only urged 
his own conscientious objection to the rate, 
but alleged that it had not even been legally 
levied. The magistrates refused to adju- 
dicate ; whereupon Thorogood was cited to 
appear before the Consistorial Court of the 
Bishop of London, Being warned that the 
costs of this court would be over six pounds, 
and being a very poor tradesmen, he declined 
to attend. He was arrested on January 16, 
1839, and sent to Chelmsford Gaol. High 
testimony was borne to his character in the 
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House of Commons, and, indeed, nothing 
against his moral character was ever alleged. 
Mr. Duncombe, the member for Finsbury, 
declared that “a more charitable, a more 
kind or humane man did not exist.” That 
he had been a spirited and useful citizen was 
conceded ; but Mr. Harvey suggested that as 
Chelmsford was a Tory citadel it was im- 
portant to debar any man in humble circum- 
stances from daring to think for himself. 
There was a full-dress debate on Mr. Thoro- 
good’s case after he had been some thirty 
weeks in prison. It was then pointed out 
that great cities like Sheffield had not paid 
a Church rate for twenty years; that in 
Manchester thirty thousand inhabitants had 
combined to resist the rate; and that it was 
grossly unfair that Dissenters in the smaller 
towns, where ecclesiastical influence was 
stronger, should be made to suffer. It was 
also urged that the Quakers had obtained in 
the reign of George III. special exemption 
from any liability to suffer in person for their 
refusal to pay Church rates, and the question 
was put why Quakerism was less obnoxious 
to the Church party than Congregationalism. 
Finally the House of Commons agreed to a 
resolution in which, after reciting the facts as 
to Mr. John Thorogood, they go on to say, 
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“Tt is the opinion of this House that it will 
be the duty of the Legislature at the earliest 
period of the next session of Parliament to 
make such alterations in the existing laws 
for levying Church rates as shall prevent a 
recurrence of a like violence being ever again 
inflicted upon the religious scruples of that 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects who con- 
scientiously dissent from the rites or doctrines 
of the Established Church.” 

Alas for the good resolutions of Parliaments! 
This pious vow to do righteousness next 
session did not release poor John Thorogood, 
nor was anything in the nature of reform 
attempted. Instead, what was called an 
Ecclesiastical Courts Bill was introduced 
which gave power to these courts to dis- 
charge a prisoner without payment of the 
legal dues. A special proviso was inserted 
that John Thorogood should be so released, 
but this was struck out by the House of 
Lords, the Duke of Wellington making a 
relentless Tory speech against Thorogood. 
The fact was neither party cared to handle 
the question. There was universal admis- 
sion that great scandal was occasioned and 
injury done to the cause of religion. Sir 
Robert Peel estimated that Church rates 
brought in half a millon a year in England 
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and Wales, and that Dissenters only paid 
some 415,000 of that sum. Yet fora paltry 
#15,000 a year it was felt to be worth 
while to perpetuate a real grievance and in- 
sist on the letter of the Church’s legal rights 
to the prejudice of her spiritual influence. 

It was clear that Parliament would give no 
relief. But two years later, in 1842, a new 
parliamentary champion of religious equality 
entered the House of Commons as member 
for Durham. This was John Bright, perhaps 
the most representative Nonconformist of the 
nineteenth century. It had been in connec- 
tion with the Church-rate agitation that he 
had first won his spurs as a public orator. 
The scenes at Rochdale during the attempts 
of the vicar and churchwardens to force a 
Church rate upon the town were probably un- 
paralleled. Troops with fixed bayonets were 
posted at the National School and a riot was 
only avoided with the utmost difficulty. Mr. 
Bright spoke to thousands of people in the 
churchyard, concluding an uncompromising 
speech with the words, “Men of Rochdale, 
do your duty! You know what becomes 
you! Maintain the great principles we 
profess to hold dear; unite with me in the 
firm resolve that under no possible circum- 
stances will you ever pay a Church rate; 
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and whatever may await you, prove that good 
and holy principles can nerve the heart ; and 
ultimately our cause, your cause, the world’s 
cause, shall triumph gloriously.” 

Two years before this fierce conflict had 
made Church rates for ever impossible in 
Rochdale Mr. Bright had issued an address to 
the “ Radical Reformers of the Borough.” In 
this address he told the story of the attempt 
of the Church authorities to force a rate upon 
the town contrary to the majority of the 
vestry. “They seized the goods of those who 
would not submit to churchwarden law, and 
attempted to sell them by auction, but found 
no purchasers except among the wretched 
hangers-on of their own desperate party 
and the vile refuse that infested the purlieus 
of the police-courts. They entered the 
cottage of the poor, the aged, and the dying, 
and did not hesitate to take away the family 
Bible to satisfy the unholy cravings of the 
Church.” Then turning to attack the ruling 
politicians, he was equally incisive: “ They 
refuse to yield any one of the just demands 
of Dissenters, and are determined that you 
shall still pay to the support of a Church 
whose services you do not attend, and whose 
clergy you almost invariably find ranged on 
the side of your inveterate enemies,” 
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It was this eloquent and audacious voice 
with which the nation had now to reckon. 
Before the electors of Durham he denounced 
the methods of the Church in equally tren- 
chant terms, declaring in a phrase that was 
remembered and quoted that the clergy 
“instead of being the shepherds appear to all 
men’s eyes the shearers of the flock.” Nor 
did he for a moment modify his opinions 
when he came to address, not a great popu- 
lar audience, but the House of Commons 
itself. It may safely be said that never had 
that House heard such frank truths told with 
such directness of speech and unstudied 
dignity of manner. “Within two years,” he 
told them, “places of worship of that body to 
which I belong have been despoiled of their 
furniture to pay the salary of a minister of 
the Established Church; and when I look 
back and see how that Church has been uni- 
formly hostile to the progress of public liberty, 
it is impossible for me to refrain from pro- 
testing against the outrages committed by 
the Government on the Nonconformist body 
for the sake of increasing the aggrandise- 
ments of a political institution with which, 
as | hope and believe, the time is not far off 
when this country will dispense.” 

It is no disparagement of the genuine ser- 
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vices to the cause of religious freedom of 
such members as Mr. Baines, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Easthope, Mr. Harvey, and others, to say that 
at last Nonconformity had found its soul, and 
that in John Bright the Free Church spirit 
uttered itself in the Council Chamber of the 
nation fearlessly and convincingly. No mem- 
ber ever addressed that assembly who gloried 
more exultingly in his Free Church ancestry 
and traditions. “All the power,” he ex- 
claimed, “of the Jameses, the Charleses, and 
the Georges have not been able to arrest the 
deepening, widening, fertilising, and purifying 
stream of Nonconformity which exists in and 
blesses this country.” He told the House 
that the liberties of the land were due not to 
the cathedrals and parish churches, but to 
the little conventicles despised by the Tory 
Churchmen. Again, in his zeal for enlighten- 
ing their narrow and prejudiced intellects, he 
treated them to some valuable historical 
truths, as follows: “You must not misunder- 
stand the character of the Nonconformists. 
They came down from the Puritans of an 
earlier period, who, I believe, have gained for 
England all that there is of freedom in the 
English Constitution, The lamp which these 
Puritans first lit has been kept burning by 
Nonconformists of a later day. Those Puri- 
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tans took their rise from the hour when the 
religious organisation of England was first 
dissevered from the Church of Rome. The 
principles they held have never died out, 
but have continually spread, and have found 
greater and greater acceptance with all classes 
of the people. I assure the House in all sin- 
cerity ... that any attempt to settle this 
question by leaving any shred of Church 
rate unrepealed will be a failure, and that the 
Nonconformists themselves will never aban- 
don this question until a complete victory is 
won.” 

If his faith in the Free Churches was thus 
legitimately high and strong, he could, on 
occasion, rally the Church defenders on their 
lack of faith in their own possibilities. It is 
almost impossible to suppress the brilliant 
passage with which he overwhelmed his op- 
ponents in a famous debate on Church rates. 

“IT often have occasion in this House to 
give hope to hon. gentlemen opposite. They 
are probably the most despairing political 
party the country ever had within its bor- 
ders. They despair of almost everything. 
They despaired of agriculture; agriculture 
triumphs. They despair of their Church ; 
yet whenever that Church has been left to 
its own resources, and to the zeal of its mem- 
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bers, its triumph has been manifest to the 
country and to the world, Are you made of 
different material from the millions of people 
who go to the Dissenting chapels of England 
and Wales? You have your old churches 
which you call national—and you have them 
for nothing. You have your ministers paid 
out of money anciently bequeathed or en- 
trusted to the State for their use. In that 
respect you stand in a far better position 
for undertaking what, if Church rates are 
abolished, you must undertake than do the 
great body of your dissenting brethren. 
Have you less zeal, have you less liberality 
than they have? Do you not continually 
boast in this House that you are the owners 
of the great bulk of the landed property of 
the country? Are you not the depositaries 
of political power, and do you not tell us 
that when a Dissenter becomes rich he 
always walks away from the chapel into 
your church? If this be so, am I appeal- 
ing in vain to you, or reasoning in vain with 
you, when I try to encourage you to believe 
that if there were no Church rates the 
members of your Church and your congre- 
gation would be greatly multiplied, and that, 
as has taken place in the parish where I 
live, your Churches would be better sup- 
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ported by your own voluntary and liberal 
contributions than they can ever be by the 
penny per pound issuing from the pockets 
of men who do not attend your Church, 
and who are rendered ten times more hostile 
to it by the very effort to make them con- 
tribute to its support?” 

Such a line of argument should have given 
pause to the most obstinate and uncompro- 
mising champion of Church rates. The 
unpopularity of the Established Church was 
increased every time she attempted to recover 
her legal dues by force of distraint. But 
history teaches us that those abuses live 
longest which can shelter themselves under 
ecclesiastical authority ; and a whole genera- 
tion passed after John Bright’s first appear- 
ance in the House of Commons before 
compulsory Church rates were abolished, 
at the instance of Mr. Gladstone. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of the parlia- 
mentary debate in November, 1867, when 
Mr. Gladstone moved the first reading of 
his Bill, was the speech of Viscount Cran- 
borne, afterwards Lord Salisbury. In the 
course of an eminently wise and far-seeing 
discussion of the problem he said: “I am 
bound to look at both sides of the question, 
and not to content myself with stolid 
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opposition, and refuse to give way to that 
tendency by which, as it seems to me, 
so many of us are apt to be affected 
by pursuing for many years a_ steady 
obstruction and then giving way to an un- 
reasonable panic.” Mr. Hardcastle declared 
that Lord Cranborne’s speech had shown 
him more clearly than ever before the 
difference between the statesman and the 
mere politician; and that the sentiments 
from which the noble lord had been led 
to change his attitude did not only his 
feelings but his understanding the highest 
honour. The compliment was well deserved. 
Yet nobody can have been indifferent to the 
profound significance of the measure. It was 
one step in what has been called disestablish- 
ment by piecemeal. It was the deliberate 
and public abandonment of a policy, if not 
of a principle. The declaration was publicly 
made in the face of the nation, and by two of 
the greatest, most loyal, and most powerful 
sons of the Church, Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury, that henceforth the Church of 
England surrendered her claim to support 
out of public funds for her own ecclesiastical 
purposes and institutions. The Earl of Derby 
truly affirmed in the House of Lords that the 
Bill “was no compromise, but an absolute 
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and entire surrender on the part of the 
Established Church of the whole principle 
that had hitherto guided legislation in regard 
to that Church.” It was a strong saying, and 
a hard one; but it was true. The surrender 
was unconditional and absolute. Yet nobody, 
to-day, will claim that its result has been to 
weaken the position of the Episcopal Church 
in England. When Lord Derby complained 
that it placed that Church in a worse position 
than baths and wash-houses, he showed that 
he himself was the victim of a false and 
foolish prejudice. The voluntary principle 
by which that Church elected to stand for 
the future was a far higher and nobler one 
than the coercive principle which had won for 
her little but hostility and mistrust, and had 
showed her to the nation in so unfavourable 
a light. Despite Lord Derby’s protest, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill became an Act; and one 
fruitful source of civil and religious discord 
disappeared, Little did any one imagine at 
the time that a new century would see a 
revival of this old and hateful Church rate, 
disguised, as Dr. Dale had predicted, as an 
Education Rate, bringing back with it the 
old scenes of prosecution, imprisonment, and 
distraint. Perhaps the most disgraceful fact 
about the Education Act of 1902 was that 
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it was the deliberate violation of the public 
pledges given by leaders of both political 
parties in 1868 that the appropriation of the 
rates to definitely denominational purposes 
was a thing of the past. But that leads us 
into the history of the struggle for national 
as distinguished from denominational educa- 
tion, the detailed narrative of which must 
be reserved for another chapter. 


IV 


NONCONFORMITY AND 
EDUCATION 


T is instructive to observe how profoundly 
his feelings in regard to Church rates 
affected the attitude of the Nonconformist 
in regard to all proposals for national com- 
pulsory education. At every stage in the 
evolution of our educational system he is 
heard confessing the same misgivings. He 
believes that national education will prove 
an attempt on a gigantic scale to levy 
Church rates and Church taxes under the 
pretext of improving the education of the 
children. The story of the parliamentary 
proposals and enactments regarding educa- 
tion during the nineteenth century is certainly 
the justification of his suspicions. 
We are sometimes told that before the 
end of the eighteenth century almost all 
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under the fostering influence of the Estab- 
lished Church. The claim sounds somewhat 
humorous when we recall the fact, to which 
Mr. Lecky refers, that up to that time the 
old law was still in existence which forbade 
the opening of any school except under the 
license of the bishop. With such a law in 
force it is somewhat disingenuous to accuse 
the Nonconformists of doing so little in the 
cause of education. The Established Church, 
however, has no such excuse. She was 
possessed of immense wealth, and _ her 
favourite claim was that she was “the sole 
instructress of the people.” Yet Mr. Lecky’s 
statement as to her discharge of her respon- 
sibility is in these words: “ For sixty years 
after the death of Queen Anne the history . 
of education in England is almost a blank ; 
while Scotland and the New England 
colonies had long enjoyed excellent systems 
of popular education.” Such are the facts. 
Episcopal England stands by the law that 
no school shall be tolerated that has not the 
license of the bishop ; and during sixty years 
of the eighteenth century the history of 
education is “almost a blank.” 

Despite all State discouragements to their 
undertaking educational work, the first fruitful 
efforts to teach the children of the poor stand 
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to the credit of the Free Churches. In 1797 
Joseph Lancaster, a young Quaker, nineteen 
years of age, fitted up a room in his father’s 
house at the Borough Road, Southwark, and 
founded a school. In two years’ time, so 
rapid was his success, a thousand children 
were under instruction. To meet the emer- 
gency he was driven, by the necessities of 
economy and the paucity of teachers, to 
borrow the monitorial system from Dr. Bell. 
Still, despite all drawbacks, the movement 
was a pronounced success. It became the 
fashion to visit Lancaster’s schools. The 
King expressed interest and approval. In 
the year 1808 the Society was formed, after- 
wards known as the British and Foreign 
Schools Society, to take the general oversight 
and management of the rapidly growing 
enterprise. The schools were founded and 
administered on the broadest principles. 
Children were welcomed whose parents be- 
longed to any denomination, or to none; no 
difference was made between them; and no 
efforts were permitted to detach them from 
one Church or attach them to another. To 
quote Joseph Lancaster’s own words, “If we 
choose to establish a general school for the 
instruction of the indigent, I will confine my- 
self to those general, practical principles 
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which are suitable to all sects; or I will 
meddle only with the temporal instruction of 
my pupils, and you may confide their religious 
instruction to whom you please.” 

Nothing, one might have supposed, could 
be less open to objection than such a scheme. 
But the fact remains that it was attacked in 
the most violent terms by leading bishops 
and clergy, who did not hesitate even to 
censure the King for his patronage of the 
schools. A special preacher in St. Paul’s 
denounced Lancaster’s system as “a wild, 
absurd, and anti-Christian scheme.” ‘The 
plan,” said another “is the plan of a Quaker, 
and Quakerism means nothing but Deism 
and a disgusting amalgam of all those anti- 
Christian heresies and blasphemies which . 
were permitted to disgrace and disturb the 
Church in her primitive days.” With such a 
spirit abroad, and with Dr. Bell reproaching 
his fellow-denominationalists with “the supe- 
rior attention paid to education out of the 
Church,” a move was made by Episcopalians. 
“The great exertions of the Dissenters,” as 
the Edinburgh Review forcibly said, “stirred 
up a corresponding spirit in the Church,” 
In 1811 the National School Society was 
formed, and under its constitution it was pro- 
vided that all children taught in its schools 
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were to be instructed in the liturgy and 
catechism of the Church of England, and 
compelled to attend the public worship of 
that Church on the Sunday. It is superfluous 
to dwell on the fact that the educational 
battle of the nineteenth century was the 
battle between these two sharply contrasted 
schools of ideas. The British Schools were 
subsequently largely’ merged in the Board 
School system. The National Schools have 
fought the battle of denominationalism in our 
public schools with great tenacity from then 
till now. For both systems remarkable 
exertions were made and liberality elicited. 
It must not be forgotten, however, in com- 
paring the success of the two systems, that 
Free Churchmen had to bear the expenses of 
their schools in addition to building their own 
places of worship and remunerating their 
ministers ; also that they had nothing like 
the wealth of the Established Church. But 
the writer of this book believes that after a 
hundred years of conflict nine out of every 
ten Englishmen agree with the words which 
Lord John Russell uttered on the proposals 
of Sir James Graham in 1843. Lord John is 
reported as saying, “ For his own part he was 
one of those who thought that the persons 
who at the former time attempted to make 
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the Bible the sole foundation of religion were 
entirely right. When in 1808 a society was 
established the principle of which was that 
no creed or liturgy, established by human 
authority, should be a part of the instruction 
in their schools—that the Bible alone should 
be taught there in connection with religion— 
but that the ministers of the Church or the 
different religious persuasions should be at 
liberty to inculcate their own peculiar doc- 
trines elsewhere—when that society was 
attempted to be established, he must say he 
thought it was a misfortune to the country 
that their principles had not become pre- 
dominant. It was now more than thirty years 
since the Duke of Kent proposed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury a union on those 
grounds. But the Church refused to promote 
the establishment of any schools in which the 
catechism and liturgy of the Church of 
England were not to be taught.” 

To Lord John Russell’s regret at the 
attitude of the Church there must be added 
equally deep regret that the State was still 
disposed to give deference to the Church’s 
claim to be “the sole instructress of the 
people.” 

The limits of this chapter forbid a detailed 
description of the various attempts made in 
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Parliament to encourage education ; but a few 
facts must be noted. As early as 1807 Mr. 
Whitbread proposed that parochial schools 
should be established with local vestries and 
power to draw from the rates. The Bill 
passed the Commons, but was, of course, 
rejected in the Lords, the bishops showing the 
proposal no mercy. Lord Brougham was 
instrumental in getting a valuable report on 
the state of education in the country, but the 
Bill which he subsequently introduced was 
too outrageous even for a not very scrupulous 
time. By its provisions the clergyman was 
to have a veto on the choice of schoolmaster, 
was to visit the schools, examine the scholars, 
“question and admonish the masters, and 
appoint the religious books to be read. The 
liturgy and catechism of the Church were, of 
course, to be taught in the schools. One 
needs to remember all Lord Brougham’s 
remarkable services to the cause of liberty if 
one is to forgive so scandalous an attempt to 
establish and endow clerical education in this 
country. After this fiasco nothing more was 
attempted for a term of years than the voting 
of moderate building grants, which were 
divided between the British and Foreign 
Schools Society and the National Schools 
Society. In 1839 it was proposed to autho- 
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rise magistrates to provide schools where 
wanted out of the rates. Three bishops were 
induced to vote for this scheme, but fifteen 
were against it, in consequence of which it 
was decisively rejected in the House of Lords. 

In 1840 there was another committee of 
inquiry, and in 1843 Sir James Graham intro- 
duced his Factory Children’s Bill with 
certain educational clauses, which provoked a 
perfect uproar thoughout the country, and 
were illustrative of the incurable folly of 
English statesmen who persisted in wrecking 
their educational measures on the rocks of 
sectarianism. We are told that twenty-five 
thousand petitions, containing no fewer than 
four million signatures, were presented against — 
the Bill. Sir James Graham’s attitude all . 
through was eminently conciliatory; but his 
measure was hopelessly clerical. The Bill 
provided for clerical trustees, to be assisted by 
two churchwardens and four other persons to 
be selected by justices of petty sessions. The 
provision that the masters and mistresses 
should be approved by the bishop meant the 
Episcopal monopoly of the teaching profession. 
The injustice was flagrant. Mr. Hume told Sir 
James Graham across the floor of the House 
of Commons that such a plan would give rise 
to the same sort of discontent as the impo- 
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sition of Church rates. Mr. Hawes declared 
that the Bill placed the education of the 
people wholly at the mercy of the Church of 
England. Mr. M. Philips protested against a 
policy by which, under the guise of giving 
education to the infant factory children, they 
were recruiting for members of the Estab- 
lished Church, Mr. Ewart believed that this 
measure was founded on principles involving 
theological as distinguished from mere religzous 
education, and added the ingenious epigram 
that there was as much difference between 
theology and religion as between law and 
justice. Mr, Ewart’s speech, which was a 
very fine one, emphasised the fact that the 
‘Wesleyans had come into line with the other 
Nonconformist denominations in their protest 
against the Government proposals. 

The point was strenuously urged that in 
the manufacturing districts where the Bill 
would apply the people were predominantly 
Nonconformist. The Sunday Schools of the 
Free Churches were far more numerous than 
those of the Establishment. Rochdale, 
forward as ever in defence of religious 
liberty, threatened passive resistance if the 
Bill became law. Again and again it was 
insisted that the proposed rate was a new 
Church rate calling itself an Education rate. . 
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Undismayed Churchmen of the old school, 
such as Sir R. Inglis, could only fall back on 
the pretension, which was indeed the very 
motive and ground of the Bill, that the 
Church was “the supreme instructress of the 
people of thiscountry.” This elicited a warm 
rejoinder from Mr. Hume. She had per- 
formed her office very badly, he argued. Out 
of 82,047 prisoners committed to gaolin 1839 
77,127 could neither read nor write. What 
had their “instructress” been doing? The 
same line of argument was taken by Cobden 
in an uncompromising speech. He con- 
trasted Westminster from the moral and 
educational point of view with Manchester, 
to the great disadvantage of the borough 
which lay under the immediate influence of 
a dean and chapter. The superiority in the 
condition of Manchester he attributed to the 
Nonconformist ministers and Churches. Then 
he proceeded: “The Church is now claiming 
exclusively the education of the people, but 
she does not come to the House with clean 
hands. She has neglected her duty; and it is 
monstrous that she should now come forward 
to offer the slightest obstruction to the educa- 
tion of the people.” Arguing along another 
line, Mr. Milner Gibson insisted that the rate- 
payers should have a voice as to those who 
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were to form the educational boards. In the 
end the Government bowed to the storm they 
had provoked, and the educational clauses 
were abandoned. 

Such efforts as these were so palpably 
devices for endowing the Established Church 
and strengthening her hold of the people, that 
one ceases to be surprised that many leading 
Nonconformists should pin their faith to 
voluntary agencies for the spread of educa- 
tion. Yet it was being relentlessly demon- 
strated that, heroic as the efforts of the 
voluntaryists had been, they were inadequate 
to solve the national problem. Only the very 
fringe of the question had been touched. The 
overwhelming mass of poor children were 
uninstructed ; and of those who received any 
education at all the majority stayed at school 
scarcely long enough to receive any that 
could profit them. 

Amazing as it sounds, many of the teachers 
could neither read nor write. Macaulay’s 
vivacious description as to how teachers were 
procured is too entertaining to be omitted. 
Speaking in the House of Commons in 1847, 
he said: “How many of these men are now 
the refuse of other callings — discarded 
servants or ruined tradesmen; who cannot 
do a rule of three ; who would not be able to 
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write a common letter; who do not know 
whether the earth is a cube or a sphere, and 
cannot tell whether Jerusalem is in Asia or 
America; whom no gentleman would trust 
with the key of his cellar, and no tradesman 
would send on a message!” In the same 
debate the evidence of a woman teacher was 
quoted. It was short and conclusive— It’s 
little they pays us and it’s little we teaches 
them.” Economy and efficiency did not go 
hand in hand. With such acondition of things 
in the country, Government could not keep 
the subject of education in abeyance for long. 
Five years after Sir J. Graham’s ignominious 
failure a Royal Commission on Education 
was appointed, which sat for three years, and 
undoubtedly prepared the way for the legis- 
lation of 1870. On that Commission a 
very eminent Nonconformist leader sat—Mr. 
Edward Miall; and throughout its delibera- 
tions he was in substantial agreement with 
his brilliant colleague, Professor Goldwin 
Smith. 

The nineteenth century contains the name 
of no more strenuous and consistent Free 
Churchman than Edward Miall. Ever a 
fighter, he was distinguished also for his 
urbanity and kindliness. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
described his character as “formed by intense 
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and lifelong devotion to a principle, yet - 
entirely free from narrowness or fanaticism, 
and not only genial but mirthful.” He was 
ordained as a Congregational minister in 
1831, but resigned his pastorate in 1840 to 
take up the editorship and general pilotage 
of the Wonconformist newspaper, which by his 
rare ability he succeeded in making an 
organ of quite exceptional authority and 
influence. After more than one unsuccess- 
ful electoral contest he was returned in 1851 
as member for Rochdale, largely at the 
suggestion and with the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of Mr. Bright. During the earlier years 
of his life he had to contend with a spirit of 
profound apathy among Free Churchmen 
generally in relation to the liberation principle 
and policy. This indifference he did much 
to break up. He had to endure the re- 
proaches which every courageous Noncon- 
formist has to bear that he was inimical to 
religion. But he lived down the prejudices 
and enlightened the darkness of his ecclesi- 
astical and political opponents and won sure 
if tardy recognition for the truth that an 
Englishman may be a Christian and a 
patriot, and yet believe that the Church of 
Christ is degraded when placed under the 
patronage and control of the State. Of his 
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writings something must be said elsewhere. 
In Parliament, as out of it, he worthily main- 
tained the Free Church tradition as an 
enlightened and intrepid reformer, and his 
name is associated with all those great main 
Liberal enactments in the central years of 
the nineteenth century which are the land- 
marks of modern liberty. 

Mr. Miall’s place on the Royal Commis- 
sion was of unique importance because of 
his control of the most influential Noncon- 
formist journal. It was clear that the evi- 
dence laid before the Commission went far 
to convince him that to meet the national 
necessities in this matter of education 
voluntary agencies were inadequate. Non- 
conformist opinion generally was moving 
strongly in this direction. The older gene- 
ration of ministers was hard to move, but 
the younger men were State educationists 
almost to a man. Mr. Miall had a forward 
mind. As Goldwin Smith said, “There was 
not about him a shadow of obscurantism.” 
Accordingly, while frankly confessing his 
own personal judgment in favour of the 
voluntary method, he gave in his adhesion 
to the general recommendations of the Com- 
mission for more effective and systematic 
Government action. Before the great battle 
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of 1870 was gained, Mr. Miall, who had lost 
his seat for Rochdale in 1857, had become 
Mr. Forster’s colleague in the representation 
of Bradford, a fact which lent piquancy to 
the personal relations between the two men. 

No body of citizens had done more to 
secure the splendid triumph of Mr. Gladstone 
and his party at the polls in 1868 than the 
Free Churchmen. The cause of religious 
equality in Ireland appealed to them, and 
the pledge that the old Church rate griev- 
ance should be removed was more than 
welcome. These two promises to the nation 
were nobly redeemed, and then the Govern- 
ment addressed itself to the subject of 
national education. As soon as the lines 
of Mr. Forster’s Bill were known dismay 
fell upon the Nonconformist camp. Mr. 
Gladstone’s strong ecclesiastical prejudices 
were well known, but it had not been 
believed that even he would deal with a 
national problem so as to strengthen de- 
nominationalism ; still less was it believed 
that he would find in Mr. Forster, who was 
of Quaker stock, a compliant lieutenant in 
carrying out such an enterprise. By the Act, 
the vicious policy of large grants of public 
money to schools under private management 
and sectarian trust was still further developed, 
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and new building grants were offered to those 
who were prepared to establish new schools | 
before the close of the year. By availing 
themselves of these grants the Church of 
England obtained substantial help from the 
State in the building of her schools, which 
were, of course, necessary for Sunday School 
and other Church purposes. Thousands of 
parishes throughout the country contained 
only one school—a school where no teacher 
could be a Nonconformist, and no Noncon- 
formist child could be sent without being 
exposed to a subtle process of proselytising. 
To support this system the public taxes 
might be drawn upon to the extent of half 
the income of the school, an amount which in 
later years was indefinitely increased. The 
concession to Nonconformity, if it can be 
called so, was the possibility of a School 
Board system if the electors desired one, or 
the existing school accommodation was in- 
sufficient. Under the School Boards no tests 
for teachers were permitted. A School Board 
could levy a rate for its schools, and was 
directly responsible to the ratepayers for the 
expenditure of the money and the general 
administration of the schools. 

That Mr. Gladstone was bringing back 
to the treasury of the Church of England 
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through the Education Act the money she 
had lost through the abolition of Church 
rates, and was determined to increase the 
efficiency of her schools at the expense of 
Nonconformists among others, was the 
general belief; and the resentment was 
fierce and loud, Writing later Mr. John 
Morley used these words: “ As a body the 
Nonconformists are staunch and active in 
their hostility to the measure, which a 
sounder and older Liberal than Mr. Glad- 
stone (Mr. John Bright) has described as 
the worst measure passed by any Liberal 
Government since 1832.” Mr. Bright was 
unfortunately laid aside by illness at the 
critical time, and unable to take active part 
in opposition to the measure. But the voice 
of Birmingham was heard with no uncertain 
sound. One crowning evil was indeed averted 
for thirty years. There was a proposal in 
the original measure to bring the rates to 
the help of the sectarian schools. It was on 
this point that the Birmingham Education 
League was most vehement. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, then in the heyday of his municipal 
career and the “rising hope” of Radical 
Nonconformity, moved a resolution, “ That 
the payment of money out of the rates to 
the denominational schools would be an 
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infringement of the rights of conscience,” 
an infringement to which he was a con- 
senting party in 1902. But the foremost 
Birmingham leader at this time was un- 
doubtedly R. W. Dale, the minister of Carr’s 
Lane Meeting House. There was nothing 
petty or narrow in Dale’s outlook and policy. 
His was a protest against the old fatal habit 
of our statesmen of sacrificing educational 
efficiency to sectarian prejudices. “What 
we ask for is education,” he said, “the best 
education possible, and at any cost, for every 
child in England. But not even at the bid- 
ding of a Liberal Ministry will we consent to 
any proposition which, under cover of an 
educational measure, empowers one religious 
denomination to levy a rate for teaching its 
creed and maintaining its worship.” The 
Nonconformist protest killed the proposal 
that grants might be made out of the rates 
to the denominational schools. But their 
attack on the main provisions of the scheme 
proved ineffective. They had no reason to 
be ashamed either of their cause, which was 
essentially national and liberal, or of their 
spokesmen. Of Mr. Miall we have already 
written. 

Mr. Henry Richard’s especial title to 
honour is as the apostle of peace. But he 
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was also called “the member for Wales,” and 
his speeches, lucid and cogent, were always on 
the national side. Mr. Henry Winterbotham, 
in whom Nonconformity had begun to recog- 
nise a parliamentary leader of distinction, 
and whose premature death came as a severe 
blow to many hopes, was one of the ablest 
of the small but courageous band who 
pleaded for a larger treatment of so great a 
subject. Nonconformity had its abuse from 
those who thought that the integrity of a 
political party was a greater interest than 
religious freedom and educational efficiency. 
But there were not wanting men of the 
highest distinction who paid notable tributes 
to the insight and truth of the Free Church 
contention. “If in old days,’ wrote Mr. 
John Morley, “war between the Churchman 
and Nonconformist was often in reality a 
war between the forces of political progress 
and the forces of political reaction, we may 
perhaps find on looking a little more closely 
that it is the same conflict which rages now.” 

It is unnecessary to follow the developments 
of the new order of things during the next 
thirty years. In 1876 the principle of com- 
pulsion was partially and in 1880 fully 
established. Free education followed in 
1891. During the last years of the century 
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various small measures tended to strengthen 
the denominational as against the undenomi- 
national schools. Finally, in 1902 came the 
Education Act which destroyed the School 
Boards, abolished the ratepayer’s direct con- 
trol over the expenditure of his money, 
quartered the sectarian schools upon the 
rates, reintroduced religious tests into the 
civil service by making the denominational 
schools State schools and closing the head- 
teacherships to Nonconformists, and com- 
pelling Free Church ratepayers to pay money 
for teaching of which they conscientiously 
disapprove. The scandal of this reactionary 
legislation was the more flagrant in that no 
whisper of such a change had been heard in 
any quarter at the General Election. The — 
Bill, however, had been demanded by Convo- 
cation and by the Roman Catholic authorities ; 
and in defiance of the opinion of the nation, 
clearly and vehemently expressed, it was 
forced through both Houses of Parliament 
in obedience to the clerical will. The result 
was chaos. In Wales, where education is, 
perhaps, most of all valued, the County 
Councils unanimously refused to subsidise 
any schools where religious tests were 
applied. This precipitated a conflict between 
the local and the central authorities, the issue 
of which is still to be decided. In London 
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and throughout England thousands of Non- 
conformists fell back on the old attitude of 
passive resistance. The old Church rate 
had come back again to vex the peace of the 
new century ; and Nonconformity has known 
but one weapon wherewith to fight a Church 
rate. Scores of ministers and laymen who 
would not consent even to pay their rate out 
of their property transferred their goods to 
their wives, and served their term of imprison- 
ment. As Mr. Morley had said of the former 
struggle, “it was a war between the forces of 
political progress and the forces of political 
reaction.” This time, however, the forces of 
progress were far stronger, more united, and 
more confident. The factor of greatest 
significance was the solidarity of the Free 
Church army. That theirs was the most 
formidable opposition was recognised by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, who wrote a 
pamphlet in reply, not to the chief Liberal 
statesman, but to Dr. Clifford, who, with 
magnificent devotion and ability, led the 
attack. It is too early as yet to chronicle 
results, But it is safe to say that the elector 
is far to seek who does not believe that Non- 
conformist consistency and steadfastness has 
brought us in sight of a national settlement 
and the final elimination of sectarianism from 
our State educational system. 


Vv 


NONCONFORMITY AND 
LITERATURE 


E may review with the more satis- 

faction the contributions of Noncon- 
formity to literature when we consider how 
many of the leading representatives of litera- 
ture indulged in caricatures of Nonconformity 
that can only be called farcical. That Sir — 
Walter Scott should fail to appreciate either 
Puritan England or his own Covenanting 
Scotland was a misfortune ; but in regard to 
historical novels a plea of extenuation is 
possible which cannot be urged where a man 
is avowedly holding up the mirror to the 
life of his own day. Thackeray had less 
excuse for the early chapters of “The New- 
comes,” which might have been inspired by 
Hogarth’s caricatures of Whitefield. But 
the case of Dickens is far worse. To repre- 
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of Stiggins, a drunken hypocrite, and his 
flock by a group of sensual and shrewish 
women, was mere ribaldry ; but coming from 
Dickens, with his reputation as a man of the 
world, it was successful in creating a vast 
deal of prejudice against men who, with all 
their faults, were among the strongest forces 
making for righteousness in the land. 

For all such misrepresentation, however, 
Nonconformity was gloriously revenged by 
its own contributions to the world of litera- 
ture, and by its influence over the minds and 
characters of very many leaders of thought 
in the nineteenth century. It is hardly 
necessary to do more than mention such 
names as Coleridge, Hazlitt, John Foster, 
the Brownings, Carlyle, Ruskin, Dr. John 
Brown, Isaac Taylor, James Hinton in sup- 
port of our assertion. Of these Coleridge 
was the teacher whose philosophical presenta- 
tion of the truths of Christianity was most 
widely influential in reconciling men of pro- 
gressive mind to the standpoint of faith. 
Hazlitt’s clear, masculine exposition of 
“liberation” principles has never been 
bettered, and the force of it has certainly not 
diminished. Carlyle, in his autobiography, 
traced the nobiest impulses and convictions 
of his life to the little congregation at Eccle- 
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fechan, and the “rapt peasant faces” absorbed 
in their simple but sublime acts of worship. 
Then “there kindled what was best in me 
and which has not yet gone out.” It would 
be impossible to’exaggerate the debt which 
Nonconformist England owes to Carlyle for 
his “Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell,” 
and his effectual scattering of the dark 
shadows of misrepresentation that had settled 
upon the greatest personality in English 
history. No more useful corrective to the 
Oxford Movement could well have been pro- 
vided than to set over against the neo- 
Catholicism that unchurched a Cromwell 
and a Milton, a Bunyan and a Bright—the 
Catholicism of Cromwell with his Pauline 
recognition of all who loved Christ in 
sincerity, and his tolerant and _ practical 
inclusion in the citizenship of the State of 
all who would serve her interests “of what 
tolerable opinion soever they be.” It was 
well that a renascence of the ideals of Laud 
and an attempt at his canonisation should 
be accompanied by the vindication of Crom- 
well and the ruling ideals of the Common- 
wealth. Free Church England, at all events, 
could congratulate itself that if Anglo- 
Catholicism had the advantage of Newman’s 
exquisite literary style, Puritanism had little 
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to fear when the genius of a Carlyle con- 
secrated itself to constructing for Cromwell 
an “ Apologia pro sua vita,” 

John Ruskin has told us, in his own 
felicitous and |humorous fashion, of his early 
associations with London Nonconformity at 
Beresford Congregational Chapel, Walworth, 
where Dr. Andrews was the minister, one of 
whose daughters married Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more, and was celebrated in verse as “the 
angel in the house.” Dr. Andrews became 
his tutor as well as his pastor, “ because I was 
so fond of the Doctor.” The influence of 
these early associations with a Puritan order 
of worship was added to the austere cove- 
nanting zeal of his mother, and the daily 
readings in the Bible, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
the “Holy War,” and the “Book of Martyrs,” all 
of which prepares us for the strong Protestant 
flavour of “Modern Painters” and the “Stones 
of Venice” ; and, despite his later disavowal of 
the somewhat extreme sentiments of his youth, 
his friendship with and admiration for Mr. 
Spurgeon were conclusive enough that many 
of his sympathies remained unchanged. Itis 
to Ruskin’s vivid pen that we owe the descrip- 
tion of “the Londonian chapel in its perfect 
type,” as it was in his time and as it still 
survives in many examples: “ An oblong, flat- 
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ceiled barn, lighted by windows with semi- 
circular heads, brick-arched, filled by small- 
paned glass held by iron bars, like fine 
threaded halves of cobwebs; galleries propped 
on iron pipes, up both sides ; pews, well shut 
in, each of them, by partitions of plain deal, 
and neatly brass-latched deal doors, filling 
the barn floor, all but its two lateral, straw- 
matted passages; pulpit, sublimely isolated, 
central from sides, and clear of altar rails at 
ends ; a stout four-legged box of well-grained 
wainscot, high as the level of front galleries, 
and decorated with a cushion of crimson 
velvet, padded six inches thick, with gold 
tassels at the corners; which was a great 
resource to me when I was tired of the 
sermon, because I liked watching the rich 
colour of the folds and creases that came in 
it when the clergyman thumped it.” It was, 
doubtless, as he tells us, a change never-to-be- 
forgotten from this to Rouen Cathedral, but 
it is surely no exaggerated claim that the 
simpler and ruder Nonconformist building 
helped to fix in him the central teaching of 
his life, that righteousness is more than art, 
even as the body is more than the raiment. 
May we not say moreover that it was the 
influence of his Puritan training that led him 
to write in his latest years, “I gladly take the 
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bread, water, wine or meat of the Lord’s 
Supper with members of any family or nation 
who obey Him; and should be equally sure 
it was His giving, if I myself were worthy to 
receive it, whether the intermediate mortal 
hand were the Pope’s, the Queen’s, or a 
hedgeside gipsy’s.” Such a saying would be 
impossible from a sacerdotalist, but is normal 
to Nonconformity. 

When we turn to the Brownings we have 
not only the natural influence of Noncon- 
formist ancestry and upbringing, but the clear 
and decisive sympathy with what we may 
call Puritanism in religion. Elizabeth Barrett 
was. baptized at Paddington Chapel, and 
brought up in connection with the Congre- 
gational Church worshipping there. In letters 
written from Italy in later life she called her- 
self a Congregational Christian, while the 
passion for liberty which made her so fervid 
a friend of Italian unity, whether against 
Austria or the Papacy, was the inevitable 
fruit of her traditions and principles. Robert 
Browning was baptized at York Street Con- 
gregational Church, Walworth, now known 
as Browning Hall. In later years of his 
English life he was accustomed to worship at 
Bedford Chapel, Camden Town, during the 
ministry of the Rev. Thomas Jones, to a 
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volume of whose sermons he contributed a 
preface. A poet of cosmopolitan sympathies, 
the greatest dramatic poet of any age, and 
the greatest religious poet since Milton, his 
personal attitude was never in question. Pro- 
bably the most definite avowal of his own 
outlook is in the poem entitled “Christmas 
Eve,” where he visits first a chapel belonging 
to some extreme sect of close-communion 
worshippers. Here is Puritan worship in its 
least attractive form: vulgarity in the pew, 
and “immense stupidity” in the pulpit, to- 
gether with a narrow sacramental exclusive- 
ness as repulsive as it is fortunately rare. 
Leaving the little chapel in no very charitable 
frame of mind, he is transported to Rome and 
is a spectator of all the pageantry of a trium- 
phant sacerdotalism —‘“the raree-show of 
Peter’s successor.” He realises that Christ 
offers Himself there to the believing heart ; 
for— 
“Though Rome’s gross yoke 

Drops off, no more to be endured, 

Her teaching is not so obscured 

By errors and perversities 

That no truth shines athwart the lies.” 


From Rome he is transported to a German 
University town, and listens to a learned 
professor discussing “the myth of Christ” in 
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condescending terms from a rationalistic 
point of view. Finally he finds himself 
back again at the little chapel, realising 
that because of the defects of the earthly 
vessel he had been tempted to despise the 
heavenly treasure—the water of life. He 
concludes— 


“T then in ignorance and weakness, 
Taking God’s help, have attained to think 
My heart does best to receive in meekness 
That mode of worship as most to His mind 
Where, earthly aids being cast behind, 
His All in All appears serene 
With the thinnest human veil between.” 


He can pray that the real Divine comfort 
may be vouchsafed to disciples of all religious 
forms and creeds :— 


“Let us hope 
That no worse blessing befall the Pope, 
Turned sick at last of to-day’s buffoonery, 
Of posturings and petticoatings,” 


As for the professor, “may Christ do for 
him what no mere man shall.” But as for 
Browning himself, lest he should be charged 
with attacking the choice of his neighbours 
with no choice of his own made, “I choose 
here.” The service may be bald, the sermon 
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uncultured, the forms uncouth, the worshippers 
poor and unattractive, but after all that mode 
of worship is most to God’s mind where “the 
thinnest human veil” hangs between man and 
Deity, and “earthly aids” are “cast behind.” 
Thus did the great poet contrast the Puritan 
ideal in its least interesting and even most 
repellant form with the ideal of Catholicism 
and sacerdotalism in its most sumptuous 
expression, and pronounce emphatically for 
the Puritan. That with the Puritan love of 
simplicity in the Church he should combine 
the Puritan love of freedom in the State was 
natural. The two have almost universally 
gone together. On one occasion he was 
asked to contribute to a little volume entitled 
“Why I am a Liberal,’ and in defining his 
own position he exulted in the freedom which 
he himself possessed and enjoyed, and con- 
cluded with these lines— 


“Who then dares hold, emancipated thus, 
His fellow shall continue bound? Not J, 
Who live, love, labour freely, nor discuss 
A brother’s right to freedom. That is why.” 


It is, perhaps, unkind to Philip James 
Bailey to put his name in juxtaposition 
with Robert Browning, but few people would 
have said so in the year 1840. “Festus” 
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is one of the most remarkable and curious of 
the literary phenomena of the century. The 
work of a young man of twenty-three, it not 
only attains, in parts, a real epic value, but 
it abounds in “scientific, theological, mytho- 
logical, historical, and philosophical illustra- 
tions.” The daring of its conceptions is 
superb. Many of the ideas are quite extra- 
ordinary when the youth of the author is 
taken into account ; and some of its passages 
have already suffered the fate of hackneyed 
quotations. Bailey was hailed as a very 
giant in genius, and compared by critics and 
reviewers to Dante and Milton. It only 
remains to be said that through the remain- 
der of a long life he did nothing whatever to 
justify these predictions; that his years of 
labour in the improvement of “Festus” did 
not advance it in the estimation of most 
judges, and that to-day it is but seldom read, 
and not at all by the general public. 

The connected families of the Taylors and 
the Hintons were remarkable enough to 
serve as a standard example of hereditary 
genius for the celebrated Galton. There was 
an Isaac Taylor whose life fell in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. He made a 
reputation for himself at the art of engraving, 
and became the personal friend of Goldsmith 
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Garrick, Bewick, and others. He had two 
children—a son, also Isaac Taylor, and a 
daughter, Ann, who married Mr. James 
Hinton, who was Congregational minister 
at Oxford during the latter years of the 
eighteenth century. This son Isaac in- 
herited all his father’s skill and taste, and 
became an accomplished engraver. But 
there came to him an even holier ambition 
than to be an artist: he aspired to be a 
minister of Christ; and, entering the Con- 
gregational ministry, he settled first at Col- 
chester, and afterwards at Ongar, a little 
country place upon which he and his family 
were to confer lasting distinction. There he 
wrote books for children, which he illustrated 
with engravings of his own; and there his 
three children—Ann and Jane and Isaac— 
grew up. The “Hymns for Infant Minds” 
and “ Rhymes for the Nursery” of Ann and 
Jane Taylor became the most popular books 
of their kind in the kingdom. Jane Taylor 
also wrote a number of prose pieces, which 
Robert Browning greatly admired; and we 
cannot forget that Sir Walter Scott ex- 
pressed his own personal delight in the 
“rhymes” of the two sisters. Ann married 
the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, a well known Con- 
gregational minister and professor, whose 
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best known work was a book on the “ Atone- 
ment.” 

Isaac Taylor the third was a man of quite 
extraordinary mind. He was an artist, an 
author, and an inventor, and distinguished 
himself in each sphere. The book that made 
him famous was “The Natural History of 
Enthusiasm,” which he followed up by two 
other works dealing with “ Fanaticism ” and 
“Spiritual Despotism.” Few libraries of the 
last generation were without his books en- 
titled “Saturday Evening” and the “ Restora- 
tion of Belief.” Although he joined the 
Episcopal Church ultimately, his later ad- 
ventures in literature included a spirited 
attack on the doctrine of the Oxford Tracts. 

Turning now to the other branch of the 
family, the son of the Rev. James Hinton, of 
Oxford, and Ann Taylor was John Howard 
Hinton, who became a Baptist minister first 
at Reading and then at Devonshire Square 
Chapel, Bishopsgate. He was also Secretary 
to the Baptist Union, a fearless and eloquent 
abolitionist, one of the founders of the 
Liberation Society. His written works were 
legion, and some of them were planned on a 
scale that would have daunted the heart of 
a less resolute writer. He wrote a “ History 
of the United States,” and he planned and 
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partly executed a system of theology. A 
whole series of anti-ritualistic tracts stands 
to his credit. He was the biographer of 
William Knibb; and some of his best work 
was thrown into fugitive pamphlets such as 
his “Plea for the Liberty of Education.” 
How strong his character was and how 
gentle may be partly gathered from the 
reminiscences of his son, James Hinton, the 
famous surgeon and author. James Hinton’s 
life has been written by Miss Ellice Hopkins, 
and is, in its way, a classic biography. We 
have not space to deal with James Hinton’s 
scientific speculations further than to say 
that he anticipated many theories which 
are to-day generally accepted; and that in 
his refusal to believe that there was any 
barrier in nature between the organic and 
inorganic he may yet be demonstrated to 
have been before his time. The book by 
which he is best known, and will be longest 
remembered, is “The Mystery of Suffering,” 
which he used to say was “crushed” out of 
him by his experiences in Whitechapel. But 
even his philosophy of suffering, and all the 
brilliant and profound suggestion of his 
writings, are a less valuable legacy than his 
singularly pure and noble character and life. 
His absolute love of truth was perhaps not 
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more admirably illustrated in his scientific 
investigations than in his dread lest his boy 
should be “confirmed” at a public school. 
“The first thing in religion is to be utterly 
sincere,” he writes; and he had all a genuine 
Nonconformist’s horror of saying more than 
is known and felt to be true. 

Of Robert Hall we have had much to say 
elsewhere. His style, overpraised by Dugald 
Stewart as “exhibiting the English language 
in its perfection,” was stately and ornate, and 
admirably suited to the grave themes of which 
he loved to treat. Some of his sermons, 
notably the one on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, became classics, and have not 
lost their distinction with the lapse of years. 
With Robert Hall the name of John Foster 
will always be associated. Foster entered 
the Baptist ministry, but having none of 
Robert Hall’s eloquence, he never became a 
pulpit force. He himself said of his Dublin 
congregation that it was very small when he 
came and almost nothing when he voluntarily 
closed; and his Dublin experience was not 
exceptional. He found his medium, how- 
ever, in the printed page; and his lectures 
and essays have become part of the literature 
of the land. In those early controversies 
which widened the basis and broadened the 
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faith of the Baptist denomination, he was in 
close agreement with Robert Hall. His pen 
never served obscurantist or reactionary 
causes. His defence of the Reform Bill 
and advocacy of the ballot were only in line 
with all his political and social principles, 
though few of his contemporaries saw as 
clearly and relentlessly as he that a reformed 
Parliament was no more than the democracy’s 
weapon against “ the whole mass and strength 
of inveterate corruption and aristocratic 
power.” Some of his views as to the pro- 
visional character of Churches and sacraments 
have not commended themselves to the great 
body of Free Churchmen; but in many of 
his distinctly theological positions he approved 
himself an enlightened pioneer. His interest 
in national education was unremitting ; and 
in almost the only animadversions which 
one would like to obliterate from his writings 
—those on the Chartists—his objections to 
their programme of universal suffrage were 
founded on the ignorance of the people, and 
for that he fixed the responsibility where it 
belonged —on the Government and the 
Church. 

During the middle years of the century 
there was no finer representative of Noncon- 
formity in literature than Henry Rogers. 
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Rogers left the Established Church from con- 
viction, and undertook a very humble position 
as assistant pastor ina Congregational Church 
at Poole. His abilities, however, were so 
remarkable that it was not long before he was 
lecturing at Highbury College, and this led 
to an appointment to the chair of English 
literature and language at University College, 
London. This he relinquished to become 
professor of philosophy at Spring Hill 
College, Birmingham, a position which he 
occupied for twenty years. Finally, he was 
persuaded to accept the presidency of Lanca- 
shire College, Manchester. Most of John 
Foster’s magazine work was done in connec- 
tion with the Lclectic Review, but Henry 
Rogers became one of the chief contributors 
to the Edinburgh Review, of which he was 
at one time offered the editorship. His 
biography of John Howe—in whose truly 
catholic life Henry Rogers found a congenial 
subject for his pen—was a _ pronounced 
success; but the book that gave him his 
great reputation was “The Eclipse of Faith,” 
in which the problems attacked so differently 
by the Tractarian and the new agnostic 
school were dealt with by Rogers with extra- 
ordinary incisiveness and wit. “The Eclipse 
of Faith” contains too much that is merely 
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fugitive, and has reference to topics in which 
interest cannot be permanent, but it is none 
the less a book of genius. Rogers revealed 
himself in its pages as a master of irony and 
humour; and at a time when Mr. Froude’s 
“Nemesis of Belief” had lost him his fellow- 
ship, and caused something like panic among 
weak-kneed Christians of all schools, Rogers’s 
“Eclipse of Faith” and Isaac Taylor’s 
“Restoration of Belief” were the proof that 
Nonconformity could bring on to the field 
redoubtable defenders of the faith, When 
Francis William Newman replied to the 
“Eclipse of Faith,” Rogers returned to the 
arena with an exceedingly effective and 
vivacious rejoinder. It must be said, finally, 
that much of Henry Rogers’s best literary 
work was done for the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” to which his contributions were 
very numerous. 

For descriptions of these middle years of 
the century and many of the most illustrious 
leaders of thought we turn to the journals of 
Caroline Fox, daughter of a notable Quaker 
house at Falmouth. In her pages we meet 
with Wordsworth and the Coleridges, John 
Sterling and the Mills, Emerson and the 
Carlyles. Wordsworth finds Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s epithets as applied to bishops 
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“atrabilious.” John Stuart Mill—excluded 
from Cambridge and Oxford by his own 
conscientious objection to subscription— 
expresses his admiration of the Quaker 
witness against tithes and the organised 
priesthood. Carlyle extols his heroes—George 
Fox and Oliver Cromwell. And here, too, is 
John Sterling, in some respects the most 
fascinating figure of all, seeking to fulfil him- 
self and his mission in a curacy, until, as 
Carlyle put it, his heart said “ No, thou canst 
not. What is incredible to thee thou shalt 
not at thy soul’s peril attempt to believe! 
Elsewhither for a refuge or die here. So 
to perdition if thou must—but not with a lie 
in thy mouth; by the Eternal Maker, no!” 
Sterling visits Rome and sees the Pope 
“doing his big play-actorism under God’s 
earnest sky,” and writes home that “he 
looked to me a mere lie in livery.” “How 
any man,” he continues, “with clear head and 
honest heart, and capable of seeing realities 
and distinguishing them from scenic false- 
hoods, should, after living in a Romanist 
country, and especially at Rome, be inclined 
to side with Leo against Luther, I cannot 
understand.” In these journals of Caroline 
Fox the reader realises as perhaps nowhere 
else in all the century’s literature for how 
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much the downright Puritan spirit counted 
in the making of England’s greatest thinkers. 

Of an old Norwich Unitarian family, 
Harriet Martineau and James Martineau 
were both destined to make a lasting mark 
on the literature of the century. Harriet 
Martineau travelled very far in her latest 
years towards a purely agnostic position. 
In the days of her full literary power, the 
days when she was writing her marvellous 
tales illustrative of political economy, earn- 
ing the praise and helping to form the 
policies of the rulers of her country, she 
adhered to the spiritual and positive school 
of Unitarianism. Her perfect fearlessness 
and candour were strikingly exemplified 
during her American tour, when she identi- 
fied herself openly with the abolitionists, 
and perilled her reputation and popularity 
thereby. She continued her services to the 
cause of emancipation at home by articles 
to the Dazly News, which that staunch Free 
Churchman, Mr. Thomas Walker, despite 
opposition open and secret, was holding 
splendidly steadfast to the cause of the 
North. Her brother, James Martineau, 
entered the Unitarian ministry, and was for 
many years president of Manchester College. 
His early sermons take their place as classics 
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in the very select circle of those whose pulpit 
messages can in any true sense be called 
literature, and his contributions to philo- 
sophy and ethics are of worldwide reputa- 
tion. He lived to the great age of ninety- 
five, and it may be said of him that even 
his splendid intellectual gifts were not more 
conspicuous than his dignity and nobility 
of character. 

This reference to the Martineaus, brother 
and sister, suggests a transatlantic parallel. 
Perhaps the noblest and most powerful 
voice raised in America for abolition was 
a woman’s—the voice of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the Congregational authoress of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” England was as 
profoundly stirred by that pathetic story 
as America; and when Henry Ward Beecher, 
the brother of Mrs. Stowe, undertook his 
chivalrous campaign to plead the Emanci- 
pation cause in England he overwhelmed 
hostile audiences in the great cities by his 
superb eloquence, his unflinching courage, 
and his masterly handling of facts. It 
must be said, in a sentence, that Free 
Church England has been magnificently 
reinforced by her literary allies in America, 
Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell were 
very champions of freedom of thought as 
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well as liberty of the subject, and in the 
new constructive theological work which 
nineteenth century thinkers had to under- 
take nobody counted more than Horace 
Bushnell. 

No estimate of the influence of Noncon- 
formity on literature would be complete 
which did not take note how much Herbert 
Spencer owed to his Nonconformist stock ; 
nor how Mary Evans, better known as 
George Eliot, grew up amid her Methodist 
and Independent kinsfolk, to return in 
sympathy, as her biographer assures us, in 
her later years to the Churches of her child- 
hood. Those Churches created the con- 
science that never allowed her to be at 
ease in the false position in which she 
voluntarily placed herself, and their in- 
fluence over her life is apparent from the 
fact that of all writers of fiction in the nine- 
teenth century she alone did justice to the 
rare qualities cultivated by village Noncon- 
formity. So long as the race endures Adam 
and Seth Bede and Dinah Morris will stand 
out in George Eliot’s pages as representa- 
tives drawn from life of the Puritan man- 
hood and womanhood that she knew and 
loved. 

The little Unitarian graveyard at Knuts- 
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ford has become a place of pilgrimage for 
visitors from all quarters of the world who 
cherish the memory of Elizabeth Gaskell. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s father had been a Unitarian 
minister, and was always keenly interested 
in literary and scientific subjects. She 
married the Rev. William Gaskell, minister 
of Cross Street Chapel, Manchester. To- 
day it is superfluous to praise “Cranford,” 
“Wives and Daughters,” and “ Mary Barton.” 
It is hardly possible that a generation can 
arise that will not care to read these stories, 
and it is safe to prophecy that the years will 
only add to the number of those who, for 
Mrs. Gaskell’s sake, will visit the quaint 
original of Cranford, stand in the old meet- 
ing-house, with its memories of Matthew 
Henry, and read on the mural tablet that 
Elizabeth Gaskell “so lived in Christian 
faith and hope that death, which came 
without a moment’s notice, had for her no 
sting.” 

Of other novelists George Macdonald was 
in the first instance a Congregational minis- 
ter; and while no excuse can be offered for 
the attitude of bigotry in a small Church 
that caused him to withdraw from that 
ministry, he may be said to have acted his 
forgiveness in later years by the freedom 
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with which he preached in many of the 
leading Congregational pulpits in the land. 
His stories made for the broadening of the 
theological thought of the day, while he did 
ample justice to the genuine spiritual expe- 
riences of Scotland’s peasantry. 

We may not forget to add to our list a 
slender volume of religious verse entitled 
“The Rivulet,” by Thomas Toke Lynch, 
for many years Congregational minister in 
the north-west of London. To-day many 
of these spiritual lyrics have been incor- 
porated in the standard hymnody of the 
nation, and their genuine poetic note is not 
denied. But on their appearance they were 
the signal for much beating of the big drum . 
on the part of the ultra-orthodox school, who 
were not satisfied, as Lynch himself retorted, 
to have their sugar in solution, but only in 
lumps. Nobody in our day would dream of 
questioning the Christianity of the “ Rivulet” 
hymns; but the lack of formal doctrinal 
assertion was at that time sufficient to 
involve any author in a coil of suspicion. 
The thunders of Dr. Campbell in the Brztish 
Lanner have long ago ceased to reverberate, 
but the verses that he attacked so virulently 
have taken their place in the religious poetry 
of the century. 
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One of Nonconformity’s real men of letters 
was Robert Alfred Vaughan, the son of Dr. 
Vaughan, a distinguished Congregational 
divine, and considerable author of theolo- 
gical and historical works. The younger 
Vaughan entered the Congregational minis- 
try, but died at a very early age. His one 
book, “ Hours with the Mystics,’ was the 
fruit of ripe scholarship combined with a 
chaste style, and was undoubtedly at the 
time the standard work in English on a most 
fascinating theme. With him we may asso- 
ciate one who had himself the genius of 
mysticism, Dr. John Pulsford, of Edinburgh, 
a minister of singularly pure and gentle 
spirit, a “voice” and a seer, whose unique 
ministry may be partially estimated by 
those who read his “Quiet Hours,” sur- 
render to his quaint charm, and breathe 
the atmosphere of spiritual thought into 
which every disciple of John Pulsford is 
introduced. 

In closing this chapter we may refer in a 
few sentences to one whose life-work was a 
striking contribution to the scientific pro- 
gress of a century rich in discoverers and 
investigators. In the firmament of science 
no star shines out more brilliantly than 
Michael Faraday, the son of a smith, whose 
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experiments in magneto-electricity marked 
the dawn of a new scientific era. His lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution excited an 
interest and enthusiasm that have perhaps 
never been surpassed. But it is known 
that he would often slip quietly away 
while honours and acclamations were being 
showered upon him to attend some simple 
meeting for prayer and worship in a little 
Sandemanian meeting-house. To this com- 
munity he attached himself, “by profession 
of faith and confession of sin,” immediately 
after his marriage; and the story goes that 
when his wife inquired why he had not let 
her know, he only replied, “That is between 
me and my Lord.” To the end of his noble 
and brilliant life he was never tempted to 
desert the simple cause to which he gave 
himself in his young manhood, or to ques- 
tion that sublime Christian faith which, in its 
very humble setting, presented to the mind 
of Michael Faraday the nearest approximation 
to primitive and apostolic Christianity. 


VI 
MEN AND MOVEMENTS 


HE victories of Free Churchmen in the 

social and political spheres are com- 
paratively easy to chronicle. It is a far less 
simple task to set out the story of their 
spiritual work and influence, and trace the 
progress of that kingdom which cometh not 
with observation. We have no accurate in- 
formation as to the number of members and 
adherents of the Free Churches at the begin- 
ning of the century; so that we cannot even 
apply to the problem of their growth the 
wholly inadequate test of statistics. We 
know, however, that despite all the stumbling- 
blocks of law and custom, the early years of 
the nineteenth century were years of rapid 
expansion. The revival of the spirit of 
oppression and persecution, of which we have 
already taken note, was significant of Free 
Church progress and enterprise. Village 
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missions were being energetically pursued. 
It was discovered that a long-neglected 
peasantry was hungry for simple spiritual 
teaching. Hence the defiance of the Con- 
venticle Act, and intolerance and violence on 
the part of the Established clergy. The mis- 
sionary spirit had taken possession of the 
Free Churches. Carey had had his way, and 
had conquered the opposition of his fellow- 
members by the force of his argument and 
the heroism of his example. The early Lon- 
don Missionary Society records had stirred 
England. There was much in the foreign 
missionary enterprise that appealed to the 
Englishman’s admiration of adventure and 
peril. The majestic ideals of Christendom. 
were revived. Men and women in Churches 
that were too often little and narrow coteries 
of listeners began to lift up their eyes and 
see the fields, and how wide and sublime and 
awful they were. Carey, Marshman, Ward, 
Nott, Morrison, Williams were not only 
heroic missionaries, they were great English- 
men, and great Christians. Carey’s work for 
India was beyond all calculation. Morrison 
mediated between East and West in China. 
Nott and Williams added triumphant chap- 
ters to the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
In this work of evangelising the world the 
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Free Churches were pioneers. The Churches 
whose reproach had been that they were little 
enclosed gardens with walls built so high that 
they could not even see what lay beyond, 
were born again of the passion for the salva- 
tion of humanity. Their horizon lifted. They 
ceased to live to themselves, and began to 
think the thoughts of Christ. Little wonder 
that at home there was gracious renewal of 
power, and that a new conception of their 
duty to the Christless fired them with the 
enthusiasm for evangelising the heathen of 
the rural districts and the great cities. 

No more memorable illustration of the 
missionary impulse is to be found than the 
pilgrimages of Stephen Grellet and William 
Allen. Stephen Grellet’s home was in 
America, but by birth he was descended 
from a wealthy and influential Roman 
Catholic family in France. In his youth he 
was a disciple of Voltaire, but a religious 
awakening came to him, and he became a 
convinced and fervent member of the Society 
of Friends, being set apart as a minister 
among them just at the close of the 
eighteenth century. He paid several visits 
to England and Europe, seeking interviews 
with people in high station, opening to them 
his spiritual message, and pleading with them 
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the cause of the oppressed, especially of the 
slave and the victim of conscription. This 
form of his mission, however, was not the 
only one. He sought and found audiences 
of the lowest and most abandoned criminals, 
over whom he exercised unique influence. 
It was the personal solicitation of Stephen 
Grellet that persuaded Elizabeth Fry to begin 
her work for the prisoners of Newgate. In 
many of his Continental travels he had for a 
companion William Allen. Allen was a very 
distinguished man. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society for his chemical dis- 
coveries. But his claim to be remembered is 
less a scientific than a religious and philan- 
thropic one. It was in his house that the 
movement originated for abolishing capital 
punishment as the penalty for so many 
minor offences; and his zeal against slavery 
went hand in hand with other social enthu- 
siasms for the encouragement of thrift by the 
establishment of savings banks, and for 
generally improving the condition of the 
destitute in the East End of London. 
Stephen Grellet and William Allen planned 
and carried out a missionary pilgrimage in 
Europe. Through Norway and Sweden 
and Finland they made their way to St. 
Petersburg. They had several interviews 
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with the Emperor and with the metropolitan 
of the Greek Church, praying with them and 
pleading the causes that were on their hearts. 
Crossing the Steppes, they preached, on their 
way, to Tartars, Mahommedans, Jews, Greeks, 
and Armenians. They travelled by way of 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and Athens; and 
when, among the isles of Greece, William 
Allen was taken seriously ill, Stephen Grellet 
proceeded alone to Naples and Rome. In 
the latter city he interviewed the head of the 
Inquisition, and finally saw the Pope pri- 
vately at the Vatican. The conference 
between them was most impressive, and 
Stephen Grellet spoke courageous and loving 
words to the Roman pontiff on his oppor- 
tunities of doing good, as well as on the many 
reforms for which he was anxious to enlist the 
Pope’said. The poet Whittier’s description of 
the pilgrimage of Stephen Grellet and William 
Allen recalls how they made their way— 


“ Unto prisons where men lay in chains, 
To haunts where Hunger pined, 
To kings and courts forgetful of the pains 
And wants of human-kind. 


Scattering sweet words and quiet deeds of good 
Along their way like flowers, 

Or pleading as Christ’s freemen only could 
With princes and with powers.” 
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Seldom indeed have holy crusades been 
more wisely pursued or more persuasively 
pleaded. 

The story of the Free Church missionary 
movement has been already told in this 
series of histories. Who that has ever read 
the biography of Thomas Coke can forget 
the singular devotion and heroism of that 
pioneer of Methodist Foreign missions? 
Worthy successor of the founder of Metho- 
dism who said, “the world is my parish,” 
Thomas Coke’s zeal and sacrifice were re- 
warded in 1813, when the Wesleyan Foreign 
Missionary Society was formed. His own 
gifts of life and fortune were on the heroic 
scale. He even begged money from door to 
door. Finally, embarking with five other 
missionaries for Ceylon, he died on the out- 
ward voyage, setting a seal upon the move- 
ment for which he had laid down his life. 
And what can we more say? For time 
would fail us to tell of Moffat and Living- 
stone, Duff and Judson, Knibb, Calvert, 
Comber, and Chalmers; as well as a noble 
army of women witnesses, who as nurses, 
teachers, visitors, and evangelists have given 
the world a new conception of the limitless 
influence of consecrated Christian woman- 
hood. These lived and worked in no order 
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of nuns; they were unfettered by any con- 
ventual vows and rigid monastic regulations. 
They served Christ and their fellow-creatures 
in freedom and naturalness, and achieved an 
influence exactly proportioned to their eman- 
cipation from artificial ecclesiastical conven- 
tions and restraints. 

During the early years of the century 
many Nonconformists of great personality 
and power were at the height of their in- 
fluence. The group of men who had been 
mainly instrumental in calling into existence 
the London Missionary Society, the Bible 
Society, and the Religious Tract Society 
was of quite exceptional ability and character. 
Rowland Hill, a younger son of a distin- 
guished family, was perhaps the preacher in 
all London who was most sought after. At 
Surrey Chapel, which was built for him, he 
preached during the winter and spring, and 
for the rest of the year he was a preaching 
pilgrim through England and Scotland, his 
force and wit winning for him extraordinary 
popularity everywhere. Southey declared of 
him that his “manner was that of a per- 
former as great in his line as. Kean or 
Kemble.” He was a master of the uncon- 
ventional, the unexpected ; and his drolleries 
did not prevent his straight thrusts from 
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getting home to the conscience. Into his 
sermons he put himself; and he could not 
have kept the humour out without keeping 
his own personality in abeyance. There was 
that “ guffaw” in him which Carlyle declared 
to be discoverable in the sermons of all the 
great Puritan preachers—depths of Teufels- 
drockian laughter. In 1806 Rowland Hill 
issued a tract in favour of “ cowpox inocula- 
tion,’ and became himself not only an 
irrepressible advocate of vaccination, but a 
practitioner of it. He is said to have per- 
sonally inoculated forty thousand people. 
He introduced Sunday Schools into London, 
and his services to the great missionary 
societies we have mentioned were devoted — 
and unremitting. 

Another Nonconformist preacher of national 
fame was William Jay, of Bath, a man of 
humble origin, the son of a mason, who for 
something like sixty years drew thronged 
and fashionable audiences to Argyle Chapel. 
He, too, was a very unconventional preacher, 
and his sermons were illuminated by many 
flashes of wit and satire, but by all testi- 
monies he was singularly impressive in the 
pulpit. Sheridan expressed his admiration 
of William Jay’s “manly” eloquence; and 
his noble work and character, no less than his 
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catholic spirit, endeared him to many good 
Church people such as William Wilberforce 
and Hannah More. His book of Morning 
and Evening Prayers ; his homely papers on 
the duties of husbands and wives; and his 
“short discourses for the use of families” 
circulated in tens of thousands in England 
and America. 

Birmingham can as little forget John 
Angel James as Bath can forget William Jay. 
The story of his ministry at Carus Lane is 
the story of fifty years, during which the 
Church increased from fifty to a thousand 
members, and became a source of strength 
to Christian causes the whole world over. 
Great as was his fame in Birmingham, his 
published writings gave him an international 
reputation. His book entitled “The Anxious 
Enquirer ” was translated in his lifetime into 
Gaelic, Welsh, French, Swedish, Dutch, 
Malagasy, Singalese, and several of the 
Indian languages; and it is said that it was 
more extensively read than any English 
work except the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

If Birmingham had its John Angel James 
Liverpool had its Thomas Raffles. He also 
laboured for fifty years in the city of his 
adoption; while his frequent journeys through 
the country on preaching expeditions won 
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for him the admiration and affectio 
Church England in no ordinar 
From the same family sprang Sir 
Raffles, one of the greatest of al 
pro-consuls, whose fearless blow 
against slavery, and labours for the 
of the natives, more than earned fc 
noble eulogy inscribed on_ his 
Westminster Abbey. 

The more influential part o/ 
Fuller’s ministry belongs to the « 
century. He it was who undertoo 
the rope” for Carey, if he wou! 
into the dark inferno of heathenis: 
was also who contended vehement 
doctrines of a moderate Calvinis: 
involve the relaxation of moral 
He was a vigorous controversialit © 
heart was always sound, even when « 
his “sledge-hammer” with some” 
necessary force. For nearly forty 
lot was cast at Kettering. 

For a similar period of forty yers—‘rom 


1829 to 1869—Thomas Binney ricnec at 
the Weigh House in central London. In 
stature and in brain alike Binne was a 
king of men; and his personal asendancy 
among the Free Churches was almet unex- 


ampled. He was probably the ereatest 
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© assemblies of his generation, and 
io virile, lucid English he was unex- 
lis controversial pamphlets were 
ingy successful, and Nonconformity 
1 o more formidable champion on its 

¢ political side than Thomas 

Vlost of his writings were of a 
oaracter ; by far his most popular 

sim a series of lectures to young men 
ossible to make the best of both 

Binney assailed the Church Estab- 

“ith a frankness and fearlessness 

ot common at the time, and which 

O \a-much scandal among pious people 
w root able to differentiate hatred of 
th -abshment principle and the conse- 


qu ealarisation of the Church from 
ill- to the Episcopal Church herself. 
W || fs polemics, Binney was a broad- 
mi , ilage-hearted Christian minister, in 
advance © his age in his vindication of 
theologicaand ecclesiastical freedom and his 
serceptionof the mischief of tests and creed- 
subscriptias. His name lives in hymnody 
as the autibe of the hymn “Eternal Life.” 


The seession of Baptist Noel from the 
EstablishéeChurch to Nonconformity caused, 
at the tite, almost as great a sensation as 
Newman’secessionto Rome. Both occurred 
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in connection with the “ Gorham ” judgment. 
For twenty-one years he had been minister of 
St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, to the con- 
gregation associated with the name of 
William Wilberforce, the Macaulays, and the 
Thorntons. His sympathies with the poor 
were of the most consistent and practical 
sort ; and he was one of the very few clergy- 
men of the Establishment to put forth an 
anti-Corn Law tract. For eighteen years he 
was minister of John Street Baptist Church, 
and his deeply spiritual ministry, his noble 
advocacy of the cause of freedom, no less 
than his remarkable personal history, gave 
him an unique influence. 

Other, but certainly not less noble, associ- 
ations have conferred immortality on the 
name of Andrew Reed, who for nearly fifty 
years was Congregational minister in the 
New Road, London. He devoted himself 
with magnificent courage and zeal to philan- 
thropic work. The first institution due to 
his energy and humanity was the London 
Orphan Asylum, opened in 1825. An Infant 
Orphan Asylum for fatherless children under 
seven years of age followed, and in 1841 was 
spaciously housed at Wanstead. The 
governors having insisted that the Church 
Catechism should be compulsory on all 
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children, Reed disagreed and set to work to 
foundanother institution on undenominational 
lines. The result was seen in the orphanage 
near Croydon, called Reedham in his honour. 
Two other foundations—the Earlswood 
Asylum for Idiots, and the Royal Hospital 
for Incurables at Putney—were due to his 
initiative and pertinacity. His second son 
was Sir Charles Reed, one of the leading 
educationists of the century, a staunch Non- 
conformist, elected in 1868 as the represen- 
tative of Hackney to Parliament. From 
1873 to the year of his death he was chairman 
of the London School Board. Two of Sir 
Charles’s sons earned distinction. The eldest 
became one of the secretaries of the Bible 
Society, but met) his death in an Alpine 
accident at an early age. The third son, 
Talbot Baines Reed, made himself a wide 
reputation as a writer of books for boys. 
The list could be indefinitely extended, for 
we have not even mentioned the famous 
family of the Claytons, all of whom combined 
great character and not a little eloquence 
with a vast deal of aristocratic propriety and 
demeanour; Parsons, of York, whose weird 
voice added to the impressiveness of his 
finely-reasoned discourses; Mellor, of Halifax, 
a minister of unique influence in the North, 
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and whose books found hosts of readers 
everywhere; Robert Vaughan, preacher, 
scholar, author, and incomparable platform 
orator; Hamilton, of Leeds; Pye-Smith, of 
Homerton; these were all men of mark, 
whose names were household words through- 
out the land, and whose influence in their 
respective towns and cities was deservedly 
great. 

Possibly the intellectual stature of the 
distinguished Nonconformist divines of the 
beginning of the century was the more 
apparent by reason of the curious dearth 
of great leaders in the Established Church. 
Robert Hall, Rowland Hill, Raffles, Jay, 
Binney, James, Fuller were giants in 
preaching power. The nation easily came 
to regard them as defenders of the faith, 
and to contrast them to their advantage 
with those who enjoyed so much more of 
the patronage and favour of the State. Of 
these latter, and especially their leaders and 
bishops, perhaps the most caustic criticism 
is that which we owe to the pen of Benja- 
min Disraeli in “Tancred”: “During an 
agitated age, when the principles of all 
institutions, sacred and secular, have been 
called in question; when alike in the 
Senate and in the market-place both the 
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doctrine and the discipline of the Church 
have been impugned, its power assailed, its 
authority denied, the amount of its revenues 
investigated, their disposition criticised and 
attacked; not a voice has been raised by 
these mitred nullities either to warn or to 
vindicate; not a phrase has escaped their 
lips or their pens that ever influenced public 
opinion, touched the heart of nations, or 
guided the conscience of a perplexed people.” 
It was well for the cause of Christianity in 
England, when the nineteenth century was 
young, that there were others than these 
“mitred nullities”” who, unsupported by State 
endowments, did nevertheless commend the 
Gospel to their fellow-countrymen. 

We gladly and thankfully recognise how 
completely Disraeli’s reproach was rolled 
away in later years. Nonconformity has 
perhaps owed more to Frederick Robertson 
than even the clergy and members of the 
Church to which he ministered. Lightfoot 
and Westcott were commentators whose 
books stood on the shelves of every country 
manse. Dr, Edwin Hatch, though a clergy- 
man, expounded primitive Congregational- 
ism better than orthodox Congregationalists ; 
and Dr. Hort surprised Free Churchmen by 
proving to them their own principles, The 
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modern Nonconformist developed catholic 
tastes, and instead of a limited diet of Cal- 
vin and Matthew Henry, Wesley and the 
Puritan divines, he browsed freely in the 
pastures of Maurice and Newman, Church 
and Liddon. 

He felt his position strengthened, more- 
over, by the work of the great school of 
historians who flourished in the central por- 
tion of the century; Carlyle’s vindication of 
Cromwell was followed by John Richard 
Green’s no less admirable vindication of 
Puritanism. Gardiner wrote the story of 
the Commonwealth with infinite wealth 
of detail and in the spirit of sympathy. 
Froude dedicated a superb style to the 
defence of the Protestant Reformation. 
Freeman discussed in trenchant and incisive 
fashion the beginnings of ecclesiastical cus- 
toms and institutions. Free Churchmen 
began to realise what their place in Chris- 
tendom was, and of what principles they 
were heirs, They interested themselves in 
historical research. Dr. Stoughton, one of 
the outstanding personages of the century in 
the life and literature of Free Church Eng- 
land, wrote in six large volumes the history 
of “ Religion in England”—a work that con- 
tains an immense amount of information, 
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the earlier volumes especially being written 
in a lucid and interesting style which won 
them high commendation at the time. To 
the end of a very long life Dr. Stoughton 
was indefatigable with his pen, and the list 
of his historical and theological books is a 
formidable one. At the very beginning of 
the century Mr. Walter Wilson, of the Inner 
Temple, had brought together much valuable 
material concerning “the History and An- 
tiquities of Dissenting Churches and Meet- 
ing Houses in London, Westminster, and 
Southwark,” and had somewhat sacrificed 
his reputation for insight by a closing chap- 
ter containing an attack on Methodism that 
reads humorously in view of the develop- 
ments of the century. Two famous Inde- 
pendent divines, both of them men of mark, 
Dr. Bogue and Dr. Bennett, collaborated in 
a History of Dissenters, which was able 
and fair-minded if not exhaustive. Benja- 
min Hanbury sent out, in 1839, his “ His- 
torical Memorials Relating to the Indepen- 
dents,” a book the sterling worth of which 
is unfortunately obscured by its tedious and 
cumbrous style. Nor must we forget to 
mention the scholarly work of Dr. Vaughan 
on English Nonconformity, of Dr. Wadding- 
ton on Congregational History, and Mr. 
10 
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Robert Barclay on “The Inner Life of the 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth.” 
Biographies of famous Free Churchmen 
began to abound. Cromwell was photo- 
graphed from every possible angle, Carlyle’s 
work being admirably supplemented by 
Frederic Harrison and Paxton Hood. 
David Masson’s life-work was the “Life of 
Milton and History of His Times,” one of 
the accepted classics of the nineteenth 
century. Lives of John Wesley and George 
Fox were multiplied ; and no finer example 
of true biography-writing was furnished 
in the nineteenth century than Dr. John 
Brown’s “ Life of John Bunyan,” which is 
likely to remain the standard work on the 
great Puritan allegorist. 

Thus in a variety of ways, from the lessons 
of history, the moving story of the work and 
witness of their forefathers, the candid ad- 
missions of great episcopal commentators 
and historians such as Lightfoot, Hatch, 
Hort, and others—and we may add the 
work of great German and American 
scholars—Nonconformity was assured of its 
right to exist as an integral part of Chris- 
tendom, and with ever growing responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. 

Nor was it only or chiefly concerned to 
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defend its own position. Rich as the Church 
of England was in the later years of the 
century with constructive theologians, and 
preachers popular and profound, it may be 
questioned whether any of her distinguished 
scholars did greater service as defenders of 
the faith than Dr. Dale, and certainly none 
of her preachers influenced such a world- 
wide audience as Spurgeon. These two 
Nonconformist figures tower above their 
contemporaries. Dr. Dale may almost be 
looked upon as the founder of a new school, 
associating as he did in his own person and 
by his own teaching the work of the Church 
and the work of the State. He threw him- 
self with extraordinary energy and power 
into the public life of Birmingham; her 
Town Council, and School Board, and Guar- 
dians of the Poor knew him well. His 
speeches on great national issues were as 
eagerly awaited as those of his two political 
and Nonconformist allies, Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain. He disdained the clerical 
attire, refusing to run the risk of sinking the 
man in the official, In education he took 
an independent line, but carried with him 
at last the vast majority of his brethren; 
and it is recognised that his determined 
attack on his own party after the 1870 
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betrayal had much to do with the downfall 
of the Liberal ministry in 1874. His cam- 
paign through the country with Dr. Guin- 
ness Rogers made Disestablishment a living 
issue, and no public speaker ever presented 
the Free Church case with more dignity and 
courtesy, and yet with such unanswerable 
logic and eloquence. It was characteristic 
of the man that his political and social in- 
terests never caused his theological interests 
to suffer. He was a young man when he 
delivered his famous lectures on “The 
Atonement,” and the book was published 
which became a text-book even in Anglican 
colleges. His Commentary on the Ephe- 
sians took rank at once with the best of - 
its kind. His ethical teaching, full of illu- 
minated common sense, was conspicuous in 
the books on “The Ten Commandments,” 
“The Laws of Christ for Common Life,” and 
“Week Day Sermons”; while his maturer 
theological positions are to be found in such 
books as “Christian Doctrine” and “ The 
Living Christ and the Four Gospels,” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon was undoubtedly 
the greatest pulpit force of the century. 
Like John Bright, he was a master of Saxon 
speech. When he came as a young man 
to London, he was instantaneously recog- 
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nised as a preacher of genius with the in- 
definable gift of spiritual power. The Met- 
ropolitan Tabernacle, to seat 6,000 people, 
was built for him on the south side of the 
Thames, and there he preached to the last. 
His college for the training of preachers 
and his orphanage at Stockwell were both 
tributes to his zeal and humanity; but his 
main work was done as a preacher. His 
sermons had an altogether unprecedented 
circulation. His racy and witty writings 
with inimitable home-thrusts such as John 
Ploughman’s talk were worthy of Hugh 
Latimer or John Bunyan, He was intensely 
Calvinistic in his creed, but his heart was 
so human and tender that men of all schools 
of thought surrendered to his spell, and the 
poor of South London knew they had no 
better friend. John Ruskin was his frequent 
hearer and open admirer; and no tribute to 
his preaching power is more striking than the 
one in Greville’s Memoirs, which we cannot 
refrain from quoting :— 

“T am just come from hearing the cele- 
brated Mr. Spurgeon preach in the Music 
Hall of the Surrey Gardens, It was quite 
full; he told us from the pulpit that nine 
thousand people were present. The service 
was like the Presbyterian: psalms, prayers, 
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expounding a psalm, and a sermon. He is 
certainly very remarkable, and undeniably a 
very fine character ; not remarkable in person, 
a face rather resembling a smaller Macaulay, 
a very clear and powerful voice, which was 
heard through the whole hall; a manner 
natural, impassioned, and without affectation 
or extravagance; wonderful fluency and 
command of language, abounding in illus- 
tration, and very often of a familiar kind, 
but without anything either ridiculous or 
irreverent. He gave me an impression of 
his earnestness and his sincerity, speaking 
without book or notes, yet his discourse was 
evidently very carefully prepared. ... He 
preached for about three-quarters of an. 
hour, and to judge of the handkerchiefs and 
the audible sobs, with great effect.” Such 
was the impression produced by this man 
of God upon a chance hearer of marked 
intellectual power, and little natural sympathy 
with Mr. Spurgeon’s ecclesiastical position. 
In point of fact Nonconformity has owed far 
less to methods of organisation than to the 
inspiration of its preachers, 

It is not possible in the bounds of a brief 
paragraph to do justice to the ministry of 
Joseph Parker. The son of a stonemason, he 
raised himself by sheer force of natural genius 
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to a position of extraordinary influence. He 
established the City Temple in the heart of 
London as perhaps the first Free Church 
pulpit in the world. There for thirty-three 
years he held unrivalled supremacy, as Binney 
had done before him. His books were of 
unequal value; but the best of them were 
very mines of precious stones, his wit, his 
pathos, his rare spiritual insight illuminating 
every page. Although his last years were 
dedicated to cultivating in Congregationalism 
the corporate spirit, he was himself a splendid 
example of the old-world Independent, as 
eccentric as Rowland Hill, with an imagina- 
tion almost as rare as Bunyan’s, and an evan- 
gelic passion almost as intense as Whitefield’s. 

If we have so far principally celebrated the 
work and personalities of Free Church ministers 
as contributory causes to the spiritual advance 
of the Churches, it has not been by way 
of depreciation of the influence of men and 
women who did not formally belong to the 
Christian ministry. Elizabeth Fry, Henry 
Havelock, David Livingstone, Michael Fara- 
day, Robert and Elizabeth Browning, and 
John Bright—each and all did a work for 
the Kingdom of God as real and splendid 
as that done by a Spurgeon or a Dale. In 
all the glorious annals of the nineteenth 
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century there are no greater names than 
these. In Elizabeth Fry we have the Free 
Churchwoman as_ philanthropist, whose 
Christlike work among the women convicts 
at Newgate inspired the same spirit of 
service and sacrifice in tens of thousands 
of others whose service to the Kingdom was 
less conspicuous. In Henry Havelock we 
see the Free Churchman, as General. Have- 
lock was one of William Carey’s “men,” 
even as Lawrence was. Trained in Carey’s 
college, and animated by Carey’s principles, 
he exercised an influence over his troops 
similar to that exercised by Cromwell ; and 
England in the darkest hour of her peril 
during the Indian Mutiny fixed her hopes. 
on the Baptist soldier and the men he had 
trained under a Puritan discipline. In David 
Livingstone we see the Free Churchman as 
explorer, making his way through the heart 
of Africa unarmed, and trusting only to 
methods of justice and brotherhood to secure 
his personal safety among savage tribes. In 
Michael Faraday we see the Free Church- 
man as scientist, pursuing his reverent in- 
vestigations into the order and processes of 
Nature, and claiming at the same time 
the privilege of direct and immediate access 
to the presence of the Creator. In Robert 
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and Elizabeth Browning we see the expres- 
sion of the Puritan spirit in poetry—a spirit 
as catholic and cosmopolitan in its sympa- 
thies as when it kindled the genius of 
Milton, and with the same note of austerity 
in religion and ethics. In John Bright we 
have the Puritan in statesmanship; and it 
is no exaggeration to say that for moral 
authority no contemporary member of 
Parliament excelled him. He claimed on 
one occasion “to say without pretentious- 
ness or egotism that in his humble way 
he had endeavoured always to speak publicly 
to his countrymen as a preacher of political 
righteousness and justice. He believed that 
it was in this way only that the unity and 
true glory and happiness of States could be 
built up.” A preacher of political righteous- 
ness he was; and the floor of the House of 
Commons was to him the best possible 
pulpit from which to expound those great 
Christian principles which are vital to the 
stability and nobility of States. Among her 
princely philanthropists England will ever 
reserve a distinguished position for Samuel 
Morley, who set a bright example to his 
generation in the stewardship of great wealth. 
Nor may we omit to mention Henry Richard, 
who not only did so much to give unity to 
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the voice and national aspirations of Wales, 
but became the ambassador of peace, un- 
wearying in the promotion of it as he was 
passionate in the love of it. His visits to 
foreign capitals ; the establishment of friendly 
relations with foreign statesmen and diplo- 
matists, as well as his tireless propagandism 
at home of the most discouraging as it is, 
perhaps, the most Christian of all causes— 
these things have given Henry Richard his 
place, and a noble one, in the history of the 
century and the shaping of “the world to 
come.” 

If there is considerable temptation to dwell 
at undue length on those who have figured 
with so much distinction in the history of 
their nation, we must not be guilty of slight- 
ing, by omission, heroes of a humbler sort. 
The strength of Nonconformity has been 
that it has drawn its officers from the 
ranks, and has looked for the true marks 
of merit. On one occasion the member 
for the University of Dublin, a certain Dr. 
Ball, took it upon himself to say in the 
House of Commons that the ministers of 
the voluntary Churches were rather of a 
low class, and that they were not high-born. 
He drew from John Bright a retort that 
leaves us grateful to the member for Dublin 
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University for his lack of taste: “As to 
being high-born,” said Bright, “I think the 
prophets of old were some of them graziers. 
The apostles were fishermen and _handi- 
craftsmen. It was a religion we are told 
in which not many noble and not many 
mighty are called. It may be that in this 
age and in this country the light of the 
Reformation and of Christianity may be 
carried through the land by men of humble 
birth with just as much success as may 
attend men who were born in great mansions 
or palaces.” The prediction was amply ful- 
filled. It does not fall within the scope of 
this book to describe the amazing success 
of the Primitive Methodist denomination. 
The story of that great movement and other 
kindred Methodist movements is being told 
in detail in a special volume of this series. 
But it is literally true that in thousands of 
parishes where the Anglo-Catholic “revival” 
has spread the people would have known 
little or nothing of the Reformation faith if 
it had not been for men “of humble birth ” 
but genuine religious experience who have 
indeed, as John Bright prophesied, carried 
the light of primitive Christianity through 
the land. Among these men “of humble 
birth” were many of rare character and 
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gifts. In some cases their quaint originality 
amounted to genius. Their racy sayings, 
their ingenious expositions, their homely and 
suggestive applications were theme for con- 
versation in many a peasant’s cottage, and 
through countrysides where any sort of 
serious interest was rare indeed. Some 
superior persons, trained to other notions of 
reverence, would doubtless be not a little 
scandalised at a Billy Bray or a Peter 
Mackenzie. That there is no place for these 
men in the Established Church is a reflection 
less on the man than on the Church. Billy 
Bray was instrumental in erecting more 
buildings in which the peasant folk of the 
West Country could meet for worship than 
any other man who ever lived. Simple, 
homely people who are affected more by 
grace than grammar, loved him and hung on 
his words; and he loved the people with a 
Divine passion. Wherefore God gave him 
souls for his hire, and a joy that no hardships 
could attenuate. Peter Mackenzie was one 
of nature’s wits. No conventionalities de- 
stroyed or even restrained his irrepressible 
spirits. He could not be induced to believe 
that tears are sacred but that smiles are 
secular. His humour played reverently 
around the most august subjects ; and his 
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dramatic imagination enabled him to present 
a scene to his hearers with an almost 
grotesque realism. But there are few parts 
of the kingdom where witnesses may not be 
found to-day to his power to precipitate 
decision even in those who came to hear 
him from frivolous motives. 

Great in another vein, a master of rhetoric 
and vivid impassioned oratory, was Dr. 
Morley Punshon. Nor will British Methodism 
ever forget that its debt to him is an Imperial 
one. His pulpit and platform power made 
him a force on this side the Atlantic ; but in 
Canada he had an opportunity of showing 
the statesman qualities which he possessed, 
and that Methodism holds Canada in so firm 
a grip to-day is due, under God, very largely 
to Morley Punshon. ; 

That the spirit of passionate Evangelism 
which gave Methodism birth was still pre- 
sent in the mother denomination was 
strikingly evidenced by the movement for 
the establishment of central missions in 
populous districts—a movement that has 
already had astonishing results in many 
great cities such as Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, and London. To give these new 
enterprises a chance meant defiance of the 
Model Trust Deed and the circuit system, 
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But sacred necessities know no obstacles. 
The lesson of adaptation to changing condi- 
tions and needs had been learned, and 
progress may not be hampered by precedent. 
Methods were devised by which some of the 
most gifted ministers in Methodism could be 
established in central positions with reason- 
able assurance of fixity of tenure. The result 
has been wonderful. In many cities mag- 
nificent public halls have been erected with 
every convenience for social and religious 
organisations. In London, St. James’s Hall 
became the centre of the West London Mission, 
and furnished Mr. Hugh Price Hughes with 
a national pulpit, from which he was able to 
deal with the outstanding public issues as a 
prophet of Christian righteousness. It is 
commonly admitted that it was Mr. Hughes’s 
utterance in St. James’s Hall that in a fateful 
hour made Mr. Parnell’s continuance as 
leader of the Irish party impossible after the 
revelations of the Divorce Court. The growth 
of the Central Mission in Birmingham and 
Leeds reads like a romance; and in all the 
history of Christendom it would be difficult 
to find an example of miraculous expansion 
and success to surpass the record of the 
Manchester Mission. 

But the movement that has perhaps most 
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of all arrested the interest and captured the 
sympathy of men of the world was a move- 
ment that was greeted at its birth with that 
incredulity and ridicule which have so often 
advertised Divine ideas. When a minister 
of the Methodist New Connexion Church 
named William Booth, whose zeal was 
regarded as bordering on eccentricity, left the 
denomination, and with his wife plunged into 
the work of evangelism in East London and 
elsewhere, the new departure excited little 
friendly comment. Many years of obloquy 
and criticism had to be passed through before 
it lived down all contempt, and even ran the 
risk of the perils of popularity. The Salva- 
tion Army, as its founders decided to call the 
new organisation, was by its very name a 
branch of the Church militant. Its officers 
adopted military titles and _ distinctive 
uniforms, and from the first women were 
admitted to equality of rank and service. 
No figure became more popular and beloved 
all the land over than Catherine Booth, the 
“mother” of the Salvation Army. A woman 
of singular sweetness and gentleness of 
character, her sense of a “mission” from 
Heaven thrust her out into public work by 
her husband’s side, and she discovered a gift 
of spiritual appeal that amounted to genius, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Booth were greatly helped in 
the organisation of their work by a family of 
sons and daughters all rarely gifted, and con- 
secrated to the same ambitions, The spread 
of the new enterprise was from the first rapid. 
Its audacity in attack upon the lowest and 
basest strongholds of evil won sympathy even 
when some of its methods excited suspicion 
and antipathy. Then came the daring appeal 
for £100,000 for social work—the establish- 
ment of shelters, workshops, rescue-homes, 
and so forth The General and his wife 
appealed to the nation; and support came 
freely from hundreds of men and women who 
cared little or nothing for the religious beliefs 
of the Army. After the death of Mrs, Booth, 
the General still pursued his campaign 
with quenchless energy and enthusiasm, 
enlisting the colonies in his schemes of 
emigration and farm-settlements, and visiting 
outposts of the Army now established in 
most parts of the world. Everywhere now 
the veteran leader was a popular hero greeted 
by the crowds with tumultuous enthusiasm, 
and eulogised by statesmen and men of letters 
as a great Christian and a great patriot. 
Space forbids us to do more than refer to 
the wonderful progress of the Adult School 
Movement, a vigorous plant which had its 
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birth on Quaker soil. While its stronghold 
is in the Midlands, it has begun to flourish in 
all parts of the land. Thousands of working 
men meet for Bible study, under its auspices, 
early on Sunday mornings ; and it is helping 
to educate a Christian citizenship which will 
make itself felt in the future government of 
the country. Similarly, the movement for 
establishing men’s meetings, and what are 
called Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Classes, has 
brought back working men in tens of thou- 
sands to the Free Churches. The Christian 
Endeavour Societies also have proved inter- 
denominational in tendency, and so have 
drawn the young members of the Free 
Churches into sympathy and co-operation. 
For two other powerful influences in the 
progress of Nonconformity a paragraph must 
be spared—the Colleges and the denomi- 
national Press. The nineteenth century saw 
many changes in the institutions for minis- 
terial training. Small local seminaries 
attached to the churches of popular preachers 
gave way to larger and better equipped 
colleges with a staff of professors, and all the 
machinery for an adequate education. Every 
change made has been in the interest of a 
higher ministerial training, so that the Free 
Church minister may be equal to his charge 
II 
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in an educated age. The last evidence of 
the determination to avail themselves of the 
best national scholarship for their students is 
to be found in the invasion of Oxford by the 
Congregationalists and Unitarians, and of 
Cambridge by the Presbyterians. 

A whole chapter might easily be written 
on the influence which Nonconformity has 
exercised on and through journalism. Early 
in the century Josiah Conder was publisher 
and proprietor of the Eclectte Review, 
which he afterwards relinquished to edit the 
Patriot newspaper. Of Henry Rogers’s 
journalistic work we have already taken note. 
Edward Miall made the JVonconformist a 
real power in the nation, and by its means 
dispersed a good deal of very obstinate 
apathy in regard to Nonconformist principles 
and ideals. The paper has suffered many 
metamorphoses since his time, but now 
appears to be taking secure root as the 
Examiner. The Christian World has been 
for many years a very popular and influential 
Free Church weekly, holding broad views and 
consistently advocating progressive opinions. 
In later years the British Weekly, edited 
with exceptional ability and distinction, has 
sprung into popularity and power, and has 
fought every Free Church crusade with 
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resolution and = spirit, The Methodist 
Recorder is the official organ of Wesleyan 
Methodism, and a journal of commanding 
weight and influence; while the J/ethodtst 
Times, its less conventional and demure 
contemporary, enjoyed under the editorship 
of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes an existence of 
sustained interest and excitement. The 
Laptist Freeman has experienced various 
fortunes, but has done the denomination and 
the national causes it represented abundant 
service, Other Free Church magazines and 
newspapers of to-day plentifully variegate the 
bookstalls, It was, however, a real loss to 
Nonconformity when the 4rztish Quarterly 
Review, after a career of which none of its 
friends needed to be ashamed, had to be 
abandoned. The Evangelical Magazine, too, 
that once was the main vehicle of inform- 
ation as to the Mission Field, has quietly 
ceased to exist. The Expositor, however, 
pursues its invaluable way under Free Church 
auspices ; and we have to thank Methodism 
for a successor to the British Quarterly 
in the ably-conducted London Quarterly 
Review. 


Vil 
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HE last years of the nineteenth century 

saw a new and unexpected develop- 
ment of Free Church life in England and 
Wales. The easiest accusation to sustain 
against Nonconformity has been hitherto 
its tendency to disintegration and division. 
Methodism, with all its powerful connexional 
spirit, its striking esprit de corps, had suffered 
from a series of formidable secessions. The 
movement known as Plymouth Brethrenism 
had furnished abundant material for satire to 
those who were on the look out for argu- 
ments wherewith to demonstrate the perils 
of schism. The Baptists had their own 
stubborn, and at times acrimonious, domestic 
controversy over close and open communion ; 
and later the “ Down Grade” cry illustrated 
a danger to those denominations which 


repudiate a credal basis. The visitor to 
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any typical small town or village was less 
edified than mystified by the variety of 
denominations represented; and, in too 
many cases, a cause that in its birth stood 
for a noble, conscientious protest, by its con- 
tinuance was only a source of unholy rivalry 
and discord. Any suggestion that it might 
be possible to call into existence and fruit- 
ful influence a spirit of co-operation and 
sympathy, if made at all, fell on deaf and 
sceptic ears. Yet overlapping was a real 
evil; and the lack of machinery for taking 
united action in attacking immorality and 
irreligion, as well as in defending the 
interests of civil and religious liberty when- 
ever and wherever imperilled, was a grievous 
disadvantage. 

It must not be supposed that all the ten- 
dencies of the Free Churches were diversive. 
Those Churches that represented the early 
Separatist movement in England had learned 
wisdom through centuries of experience, and 
had come to realise the weakness of isola- 
tion. The Congregational Union and the 
Baptist Union were each a proof of this. 
The spirit of the age was rather socialistic 
than individualistic ; and it was felt that no 
denomination could justify itself as a body 
of Christian believers if it left the weak to 
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go to the wall without organising on their 
behalf the help of the strong. These two 
Unions were deliberative, and not executive. 
They were voluntary ; and no Church need 
be associated in this way with its sister 
Churches unless it chose. But in time it 
came to be felt as an unbrotherly attitude 
to stand outside the Union; while the 
decisions of the delegates assembled in 
council were more and more influential and 
authoritative. This experience of the prac- 
tical value of union prepared even the more 
extreme independents for the larger experi- 
ment that was now to be made. At the 
beginning of the year 1890 Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, at the invitation of the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, editor of the Methodist Times, 
had written to that vivacious and progressive 
journal an article suggesting an occasional 
Free Church Congress, The article attracted 
a good deal of interest. Other ministers of 
standing and influence supported the pro- 
posal. On all sides the fact was deplored 
that sacerdotalism was well organised; and 
formidable, not because it suited the British 
temper or convinced the reason, but because 
of its apparent unity and stability. On the 
other hand, the Free Churches, on which 
devolved more and more the burden of 
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representing in the nation the evangelical in- 
terpretation of Christianity, were unorganised 
and apparently disunited. The promoters of 
the Free Church Congress were convinced 
that while the Established Church was the 
scene of sharp conflict between irreconcilable 
schools of thought, the Free Churches were 
far more substantially in agreement in the 
truths they held and the public policy they 
approved. It must be, they felt, to the 
immense advantage of religion in England 
that this agreement should be openly 
demonstrated. 

In the year 1892 the first Free Church 
Congress met at Manchester, some 370 
delegates being present, representative of 
all the leading Free Church denominations, 
The Rev. Dr. Mackennal, one of the most 
sagacious and courageous statesmen Non- 
conformity ever had, accepted the position 
of honorary secretary ; and it may be truly 
said that no hand was more manifest than 
his in the simple but admirable Constitution 
of what has come to be called “ the National 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches,” 
The movement was fortunate enough to 
command at the outset the unstinted services 
of two of the most eloquent advocates who 
ever preached a crusade. Mr. Hugh Price 
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Hughes, of the West London Mission, was 
the accepted leader of young Methodism, and 
an unrivalled platform speaker. His brilliant, 
racy, incisive style and inexhaustible moral 
passion had won for him a unique influence 
in the country. Scarcely less notable a 
personality was the Rev. Charles A. Berry, 
of Wolverhampton, who had resisted the 
urgent entreaties of American Congrega- 
tionalism to become the successor of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and had elected to remain in 
the Midlands, where he did his life-work, 
and died, worn out by too abundant labours, 
in the prime of life. He, too, was a man 
of big ideas and a catholic spirit, a con- 
summate popular orator, the idol of the 
great working-class population of the Black 
Country. To these two men probably more 
than any other the popularising of the move- 
ment was due. They pleaded the cause with 
irresistible passion from one end of the land 
to the other; and although the strain of the 
campaign was doubtless a contributing cause 
to the break-down in health which in a few 
years left the Free Churches bereaved and 
impoverished, they did their work so well 
that the success surpassed even their most 
daring anticipations. The other master- 
builders of the new religious fabric are 
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happily still with us and at work extending 
and perfecting the edifice. Famous scholars, 
eloquent ministers, munificent laymen, front- 
rank statesmen have all done their part in 
association to realise the dream of union. 
Of the visible and tangible results of the 
movement we may mention three which have 
profoundly impressed the public mind, The 
first was the startling revelation of theological 
agreement—unity of faith amid diversity of 
creeds—contained in the Free Church Cate- 
chism drawn up by an exceedingly repre- 
sentative and scholarly committee and issued 
at the beginning of 1899. To those who had 
credited the Free Churches with irreconcilable 
differences in regard to “fundamentals” the 
contents of this little book were not a little 
amazing. It is easy to over-estimate the 
value of formulas which are doubtless 
susceptible of varied interpretations, but the 
Catechism went far to remove an old reproach 
and shatter a popular illusion. Free Church- 
men have achieved their new unity by the 
discovery of a profound agreement in 
essentials. Only those the integrity of 


invincible ignorance can maintain any longer 
that the structure of Free Church unity can- 
not be permanently reared because of an 
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inadequate basis of agreement in matters 
of faith. 

The second great evidence of the power of 
the new union was the Simultaneous Mission 
with which the twentieth century was in- 
augurated, This also profoundly impressed 
the nation as a whole. Throughout the 
entire country Free Churchmen of all types 
came together with one ambition—to evan- 
gelise the Christless, and fight a great 
united battle against unbelief and immo- 
rality. Naturally it was impossible to tabu- 
late results. But there can be no doubt 
at all that an invaluable emphasis was given 
to the aggressive note in the work of the 
Church of Christ, and that hundreds of 
Churches that had concerned themselves 
far too little about the indifferent and the 
outcast came to a truer realisation of their 
mission, 

The third public illustration of the power 
of the Federation was in the resistance 
organised to the deliberate attack on Non- 
conformity in the Education Act of 1902. 
It was unnecessary for Cardinal Vaughan, 
one of the principal promoters of the Act, 
to describe it as the “Government’s triumph 
over the Nonconformists.” That this was the 
motif was legible in the very clauses of the 
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Act itself. Everywhere Free Churchmen took 
alarm. The central organisation sounded the 
tocsin, and leaders of the movement flocked to 
London from every city and province to de- 
liberate and demonstrate at St. James’s Hall. 
Pamphlets were issued, deputations arranged, 
and vast public demonstrations organised. 
The forces of Labour and Nonconformity 
marched to Hyde Park and delivered a 
united protest in one of the greatest mass 
meetings ever held in England. Through- 
out the provinces the protest was equally 
urgent and overwhelming. Never had the 
Free Churches more triumphantly proved 
that the principles they advocated were 
national in character and dear to English- 
men, irrespective of their denominational 
preferences. But not only was the agita- 
tion in the country pre-eminently a Free 
Church one; the parliamentary battle against 
the Act was fought with conspicuous ability 
and determination by a small group of Non- 
conformist representatives, who established 
for themselves a national reputation, and 
of whom it may safely be predicted that 
the country will hear much in days to 
come. 

Other developments of the work of the 
Federation if not so striking have been not 
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less valuable and effective. The Federation 
has been able to set apart certain men 
who by their gifts have proved themselves 
specially-qualified missioners to undertake 
united evangelistic services in all parts of the 
kingdom. The results have often been ex- 
ceedingly happy. Perhaps the most wonder- 
ful development of this evangelistic work was 
when Gipsy Smith was set apart for a special 
mission to South Africa at the close of our 
unhappy war with the Boers, and when he 
succeeded in drawing together by spiritual 
sympathy and service many of those who 
had been bitterly estranged in that fratricidal 
struggle. The Free Church movement in 
England has appealed to the Churches 
similarly organised in the United States, 
Canada, and Australasia. The success of 
the work in our country has overcome the 
fears of those whose only conception of 
unity was absorption of the small by the 
large, and obliteration of all that is distinc- 
tive and interesting. It is seen that no 
violence is done to cherished principles and 
privileges; no ignominious surrenders are 
demanded; no conscience has to be forced 
to comply with forms of creeds; no belief 
is compromised, and no polity is discredited ; 
while the instincts of fellowship and com- 
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radeship may find expression and public 
acknowledgment be offered to the univer- 
sally accepted truth that the Kingdom of 
God is greater than all the denominational 
systems. 

In closing this review of the century’s 
progress we may refer to some of the sug- 
gestive figures which are now available as to 
the members and adherents of the various 
religious bodies. In the year 1886 a religious 
census of the various London churches and 
mission-halls was taken, due to the enterprise 
of the Brv7zish Weekly. The census was taken 
on a day in October which was bright and 
eminently favourable to churchgoing. The 
total attendance recorded was 1,167,312. 
When this was analysed it was found that 
the Church of England had “a great pre- 
ponderance over all forms of Nonconformity 
put together.” In 1902-3, by the enterprise 
this time of the Dazly News, another census 
was taken. This time the various enumera- 
tions were made from Sunday to Sunday 
over many months, during a winter that was, 
even for London, exceptionally wet and 
- foggy. The result was generally discouraging. 
Although the population had meanwhile in- 
creased by halfa million there was a decrease 
of 150,000 in church attendances, Curiously 
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enough, nedtly the whole of this decrease 
was in congregations of the Established 
Church. The Nonconformist attendance re- 
mained stationary, save for a decline of 6,000. 
The Church of England decrease amounted 
to 140,000. In 1886 this latter Church could 
show an overwhelming numerical majority 
In 1902-3 the figures stood—Church of 
England, 538,477; Nonconformist Churches, 
545,317. The numerical advantage is now, 
therefore, slightly the other way. The most 
startling revelation of the Dazly News census 
was that in inner London alone 20,000 more 
men worshipped in Nonconformist churches 
than in the churches of the Establishment. 
The masculine intellect of London evidently 
prefers the Free Church worship and mes- 
sage. 

There are no available statistics as to the 
comparative number of Free Church adherents 
and members of the Established Church at 
the beginning of the century. But we know, 
of course, that Methodism was still young, 
and that the older Independent causes were 
only strong in certain towns and cities. The 
latest statistics show us that the number of 
sittings provided in Free Churches is 8,208,774, 
while in Anglican Churches, Mission Halls, 
&c., it is 7,165,437, the preponderance in 
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favour of the Free Churches being over one 
million. In regard to communicants the Free 
Churches claim 2,045,544, while the esti- 
mated number of Anglican communicants is 
2,123,551. In regard to Sunday-school work 
the figures are very remarkable. There are 
nearly twice as many teachers at work in the 
Free Church Sunday Schools as in the 
Sunday Schools of the Established Church, 
and in round numbers there are half a million 
more scholars. 

It is when we turn to the international 
Statistics that we see what a worldwide 
expansion of these Free Churches has gone 
on during the nineteenth century, and how 
absolutely they dominate the great English- 
speaking nations. The estimated numbers 
of communicants in these Evangelical Free 
Churches in England, Scotland, Ireland, the 
Colonies, the United States, India, and at the 
Mission stations throughout the world, amount 
to the remarkable total of 21,256,548. The 
numbers of the Anglican Church communi- 
cants in all parts of the world are 3,662,906. 
In other words, the members of those 
Churches which had their birth on British 
soil, but which organised themselves under 
conditions of freedom outside the National 
Church, are now between five or six times as 
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great as those of the Church from which they 
separated. 

That there is no intention of crying halt 
for a single moment was proved by the fact 
that to signalise the opening of a new 
century the Free Churches, with one con- 
sent, decided on a forward policy. Led 
by Wesleyan Methodism, which raised by 
voluntary exertions the sum of one million 
guineas, the utmost enthusiasm and _ resolu- 
tion was evoked. It is too early to chronicle 
the results of this great national movement, 
but at least proof has been given that the 
Free Churches realise their opportunity, and 
are determined to discharge the responsibility 
resting upon them as the legitimate heirs of 
Protestant Christendom. 
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